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thi Proceedings x the “afcisiog for promotin ibe Difeve af. 
“heen ae interior Paris of Africa, Ate. Not Solde. inno 
GSUARIOSI TY is one-of the flrongett pafizohs ofthe fronthin 
mind, and credulity, its, conftant .attenddas,: when - thes. 
judgmentiis net yet matured by experience:anditeflection; Has! - 
handed down ‘with, an anxiqus¢agernefs; every fable fromether 
traditionary tales.ef the earlieh ages to theiprefent period. Phik. 
lofophyyin this interval; has infiructed us to exdmihe and coiiey, 
pare thedifferent accountss but, with jufidiferimination; iit Hass: 
alfo taught us a faftidious refinement); ahd it isonily in theprew 
fent century ,when; from various concurring circumitances, yoy” 
ages and travels are undertaken wish peculiareagerne{, and the: 
narratives examined witha, guarded cred@olity,: that we begin 
to. form more rational opinions, ,, Africa» yetsremains an un— . 
trodden region ; guarded. by pathlefs defarts,: ihterfe@ed: by > 
few rivers, and thofe occafionally dry, or/for.a time abforb= 7 
ed; inhabited by a fafpicions. nace, ‘fcattered where a tem~ 
porary verdure, or afcanty, {upply.of waterj:affords a profpedt: 
of fupport;. few..travellersjhave croffed:itsifands, and.fewioft 
thefe been at. leifare, either, to;:obferve of deféribe whatthey: 
faw. ~The fociety, therefore, whofe? proctedings liebe fore” 
us, performed. an acceptable’ fervice-to feience by their: ate 
tempts to.explore. this,;traét more completely = major. Rennedji- . 
whofe > geographical, abilities we have more.thanjonce applaod- 
ed, has added his aflillance, and alcertaineds with fome.pree 
cifion, a few fpots, in tie oYalt-penintula to whichifuture dif 
coveries may be!referré o They are moreivalaable, ‘as being’ 
thefrft approaches to: accuxacy in, this region? ‘for in; the iny’ 
terior!parts wemuft depend on the précarioud t#ckoning of the’ 
travéller by ‘days journey, and the’ equally whcertain réduétion’ 
of ‘the’ road to the’ Hotizéntal diftanee! hele ‘effors, from 
different circumftantes, ‘will adittiit’ of being correéted, ‘and 
we only guard our réaders’ againgt ‘the'fu poution, that, whén 
We f jeak of degrees of: latitude," y ‘we are not. fo ftrift and. ace. 
Curate ‘as‘in Our atcount of fonie fimilar: works. | DAap 
ville’s judgment feems to” have direéted him fe well in 
Vor. LXX. Auguft, 1790. if fixing 
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fixing thefe doubtful {fpots, that major Rennel’s more accurate 
ynformation does not convi& him of any very material errors. 
The jerring and-uncertain accounts of the Nubian geographers 
muft have offered’ as- many difficalties and perplexittes as the 
pathlefs defarts of the country which they defcribe. 

The fociety purpofed to explore Africa in two different di- 
reftions: from. Cairo a traveller was to proceed to the weft 
and to the  fopth, tll he-fell.in with the Niger, whofe tra& 
he was afterwards: to purfue : to another was allotted a route 
from Tripoli to Fezzan, or rather its metropolis Mourzouk, 
a kind of central point, connected by a commercial intercourfe 
‘with other towns of ‘the ihtetior part of Africa, where of 

“courfe the bef information would be obtained. 
~ aiPor ‘thenfirt object they ‘feletted Mr. Ledyard; a man oft 
_ enter prife, refolution,-and activity. To great bodily fttength: 


= inflexible. perfeverance, and: ftrenudus’ exertions; he-added a 
~ Swéolent-and' unconquerable'pafitony for’ difcovery, ‘He was arr 


“American, and had travelted much inthe interior parts of that 
“continent = he:-had foNowed captain ‘Cook ii in his laft voyage, 
‘and! felt an awxious défire of penetrating from the north: weft-- 
ern. to the eaftern eoatt of America®. With’ this view, after’ 
‘being difappointed in ‘a readier paflage to America, he landed 
at. Ottend, proceeded: ‘northward; ‘furrounded the gulf of 
Bothnia, penetrated: Siberia to it weftern boundary, Yakutz,. 
a journey of: fix thoufand milés, and from thence — “4 
Ockzakow, (Mr, Ledyard?s hiftorian means Ochoczk). 
appointed of. a:conveyance; he returned to Yakutz, sete te: 
was feized: by. the jealoufy of the ‘emprefs, and conveyed to the 
frontiers of Poland. : He’ returned’ ftruygling with” penury, 
hunger, filth, and-wermin. Yet-fo little was his: fpirit de- 
prefied,”that. when fhown on the map, that the fature line 
of. difcavery was from Cairo acrofs' the unknown defart con- 
tinent of Africa, ‘and affed}°if“he* undertook it,’ woe he 
— fet cout, he replied; © to-morrow: morning,’ 

- tst-D am aecufttomed— (faid he, th‘our laft converfation—’twas 
en the mornitig: of his: ‘departure forAfrica)—I am accuftomed 
to hardihipssi2 DL. have know beth ‘hunger-and nakednefs to the 
utmioft extrémicy.of-human fufferibg. “E have known what it is 
to have food, given-me as charity toa madman ; and I have'at 
times been obliged,to thelier myfelf under the miferies of that 
character to avoid a heavier. calamity... My diftrefies have beem 
greater than Thave, ever owned, or ever will own to.any- mans 
Stich evils are terrible. to bear; but.they never yet had power 
to turn me from f my “purpole. “T€T live, 1 will faithfully per- 
form, in its utmoft'extent, my’ ¢ engagement to the Society ; and 


if I perith in nee my | honolir will ftili be fafe, for death 
cancels all — et 


pa weS ioe ; ’ , : Let 
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Proteedings of ibe African Affociatiin. 155 
- Let us extract his eulogium on the female fex; the coms 
pliment fhould be diffeminated as ‘widely as the art of print« 
ing or the Voice of man Cami ‘cotiyey it. : 

‘¢ J have always remarked, that women, in all countries, aré 
civil, “obliging, téndér, and hiimane ; that they are ever in- 
clined to bé gay and chearful, tittorotis atid modeft; and that 
they do fot hefitate, like men, to perform a genérous action. 
Not haughty; not arrogant, not fupercilious, they are full of 
courtefy, and ford of fociety : more liable, in general, to ert 
than man; but in general, alfo, more virtuous, and perform- 
ing more good actions than he.. To:a woman, whether civilized 
or favage; I never addrefled myfelf in; the language of decency 
and friendfhip, without receiving, a decent and friendly anfwer. 
With man it has often been otherwife. a ‘Sate 

‘¢ In wandéring over the barren plains of inhofpitablé Dens 
mark, through honeft Sweden, and frozen Lapland, rude and 
churlifi Finland, unprificipled Ruffia, and the wide fpread re- 
gions of the wandeting Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or 
fick, the women have ever been friendly to me, and uniform- 
ly fo ; ‘and to’ add to'this virtue, (fo worthy the appellation of 
benevolence) thefé -aétions have beén performied itt fo- free, 
and? fo:kind‘a manner, that if I was dry, I drank the fweetett 


draught,’ and if hungry; I:eat the coarfe morfel with a double 
relifh.??::i2darO 4: : 


Beforé we fpéak of Mr. Litcas lét us follow the fhort ac- 
count of Mr: Ledyard: He landed at Cairo; and was to fet 
off with the Sennar caravan, a ‘town which we méntioned as 
fituated on the Nile; near the laft gieat curvature in its weft. 
ern direétion. « But the delay, more probably: the treachery of 
thefe.fufpicious Africans, was fo confiderable, that his fpirits 
funk: he feared, perhaps, thatfufpicion might fully his fame, 
and unjuftly attribute the delay to him; a bilious complaint 
was the confequence, and his rath conduét rendered it fatal, 
The time he ftaid at Cairo, he employed; ‘however; advan- 
tagedufly,’ and we-fhall extraé& the priricipal parts of his in 
formation ; for as this book is riot to be bought; our account 
of it muft neceffarily ‘be Idnger than ufual. 

The Copts, he thinks, were the origin of thé négros: thé 
nofe and lips correfpond, and-the hair is curled, not like that 
of negros, but like the mulattos. In Egypt there is a great 
wariety of colour and of, features, and our author looked for 
jaformation where it,was bef to be found, in the flave-market, 
where caravans from different regions meet, chiefly for the 
purchafe of flaves:; QOne-of thefe'cavavans.is faid to come from 
at leaft five hundred miles weft of. Sennar,, and. it is: ftyled the 
caravan of Darfoor*, a country which furnithes gam, flaves, 
_-* This muft be a diftri@ of the kingdom-of Bornou, mentioned and de- 
fcribed afterwards in Mr. Lucas’s cemmunications, 
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1g6 Proceedings of thes ARticae Visitiete 
and, elephants teeth.. They are a-hasmlels ‘awald> people, equaf- 
ly. diftant from, ferocity, ; or, ‘civilization. They,, are black, 
well grown, with the Feapures, of negros 5 ; the. hair.curled and 
fhort, but not MERE remarkable, 1 in ,this refpect than the Egyp- 
tians, p ab tr faves iméatts the Copts, Whofe’ hair he 
had befo fein, Same 0 of thefe favage’ have the haie 
a fat. Pagamioeeet. ‘refembling, exaall y.OUf. magps.’, 
importation,ef negro:flaves in,2788, 1s faid tg haya, amountest 
to,twenty. thonfand. Threeof the Seanar flaxss were pexlon,, 
able, of a bright olive colgury: with: vivagious! intelligent 
ebuntenances}: but the forehead ,. adds: Ma. Led yard, -was: the 
Jongeft, the warrowelt, and ‘the. moft’ protuberant that, I -ever 
 faws The Serinar éaravan brings! foap}: atehitiony j‘ red linen, 
razors, fciffars, mirrors,’ bedtls, elephants teerhy’ ‘gunt, ‘camels; 
ifirich feathers, and flaves. * “Wang garg (a0 coutifry “at Nova 
Lembla, of the lord kndws- re, rie faid tO produce much 
gold, Lad the king ia ial minh, alt. the. Cant on of a Dutch 
pice-merchant.. 
. Our traveller firids fome, A the, words, and. the. ‘cattoms | of the 
Otaheitans i in this part of- Africas butithey:are only general 
Ones; and! im neither country ¢conld: they: arife from: any} ever 
fo remote:or idiftant:communi¢ation with the othep... The:dog 
too, it is faid, is of the fame fpecies with the Otaheitan-dog’s 
perhaps this may have been the origmal fpecies ; and in one 
{ppt, ,either in. the Pacific Ocean, or in'the burning fands. of 
Africa, may. haye fuffered, no change. The,.Arabs haye an 
invincible attachment to. independence ;. but they have no 
word for liberty » thongh they, haye.a term, for flaves... The 
flayes from the urternalyparts;have,a few, Arabic sent. E pick. 
edup perhaps itheir journey. a5 .: : 
°:6. To: thofeowhd have! never feer Mi. maine Séisrigy hot, 
perhaps, ‘bes mninttneiling toaknow,> that his. perfon, -though 
fearcély exceeding the middle ofizep-was remarkably expreflive 
of activity, andcftength ; an thatshis manners, though unpo- 
Tihhed, werg neither : uncivil. nor URBIFADAE. Liutle, attentive 
to difference of rdfhk, he feomed. to, confder. all. men as his 
equals, and as fuch +4 refpected. them, ig gentus,. though 
uncultivated and, irregular, was, original and comprehenfive. 
Ardent i in his wifhes, yet calm in ‘his deliberations; daring i 
his purpofes, but guarded in“ His meafures ; impatient of con- 
troul, yet capable of ftrong” endurance ; advetiturous beyond 
the ¢onception of orditvary~ men, yet’ wary and confiderate, 
and atteiitive to all precautions, he appeared to be formed by 
nature:for atchievememtssof shardthbodiand peril.’ 1» 


Phe hiftory “of Mr. Luca HAs Angular. He trad Spette 


meh vine i if Morocco! as fasteAvely Wviceteon fol and chargé 
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des affaires, afterwards as orientil interpreter.” ‘He dep atted 
from’ ‘Tripoli’ with the fiereefs “Pouwad ‘and. Yatibiimed” 

Phey (were nearly related to, and conneaed with, the’king of 
Feezih; who feems to be'ia' fome kind oP UBsrdiharien to thé 
bafhaw of Tripoli, bat‘in rhefe-counctries the influence is only 
proportidnal to the power, which at that ‘Gitai¢e hiult be it 
confiderable,”~ From T'ripoti’he went to ‘Meturata; & téwh on 
the Mediterranean, to the ea of Trpolt, Which led to a nfore 
fecure and commodious route. ‘A’ rebellion’ itr this ‘country 
urged theit fight, sand ‘at laft confined them Meforata, ‘as 
it was impofirble, durihe thefe difturbances; to procure CAs 
mels. In thi interval; Mr, Lucas’ availéd himfetf of? all’ the 
information: he could procure | from’ the thereefs; the défcend~ 
ants from the prophet, and alone permitted to Wear the green 
turban.. The fhereef Inhammed was his. chief informer, and 
from, all the collateral evidence and {upport the committee of 
the affociation could procure; his account is faid to be correét:t 
this only can we.now obtain, 

The.thereef deéfcribes the. eguttry from Mefurata to Mour- 
zouk, which, as ufual in Africa, confifts of an interchange of 
fands, of hard; black; obdurate mouldy: and a few fpots of a 
more luxuriant appeararice, but whofe {canty verdure is only 
beautiful ‘from the Contra, Fezzan is forrodnded by a high 
wall, and has three gates: the hdiifts are {cattered irregularly, 
chiefly built of rtd ; but in its neighbourhood are cifterns 
and vaulted caves, which. feem to show that,it was once the re- 
fidence ofa more polithed and enlightened nation,, .The kings 
dom.is a kind of amphitheatre, furrounded -in part by moun- 
tains, which produce.a {upply of water: the king is confidered 
as mild, beneficent, and fo impartial in his condua, thatif a 
circle is drawn round an oftender, and he is charged to remain 
there in the king’s name till ‘the officer of juftice arrives, he 
never fteps beyond it. In tHe weitern mouritains of Tibefti 
is an hord of fugitives, who attacked one of his caravans as it 
paffed -near the angle of their mountains, .He fent an armed 
force, with an accuracy of diftin@ion worthy of an Englith 
chief juftice, under the command of an alcaid, as it was de- 
figned to chaftife the guilty robbers. His fire-arms foon re- 
duced them to obedience ; hoftages were fent to Mourzouk, 
who were tréated kindly and difmiffed with prefents. A 
lafting peace, with a tribute, was concluded, but the tribute 
was not long continued. The king feems to have been fatis« 
fred with the monoply of fena, for he is the firft merchant in 
his kingdom, and this is conftantly fent to him alone. Much 
of his popularity and his power is derived from his being a def 
cendant of the prophet; and it muft be'remarked, that a fhe- 
I 3 reef 
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reef and his relation i isthe hiftorian. The heat of the coun, 
try, as may be. expected, is very great; but the conftitutions 
of the inhabitants are habituated to it, and they are very fear- 
‘fal of cold, though occafionally their houfes are only fupporte 
able from being conftantly wetted. They are fubje& to inflam, 
matory and putrid fevers, the fmall-pox, rheumatic pains.and 
head-achs : the old women are the phyficians, and their prac, 
tice fimple, Their provifions of both wegerable, and anima] 
kind are fufficjently various. 


‘In their perfons, the natives of Fezzan incline to the 
Negro much more than to the Arab caft, Thofe who travelled 
with Mr. Lucas from Tripoli to Mefurata, and who were four- 
teen in number, had fhart curly black hair, thick lips, flac 
broad nofes, anda dark fkin, which, either from their habitual 
naftinefs, the vermin with which they are covered, or the na- 
tural ranknefs of their perfpiration, emits the moft naufeous and 
fetid cfuvia. They are tall but'not ftrong ; well fhaped, yet 
indolent, inaétive and weak; and*though the fhereef Fouwad 
is defcribed as majeftic in his appearance, yet his countrymen, 
in general, are confidered at Tapok as a people of remarkable 
uglinefa, 

* In their comman intercourte, with each other all diftin@ions 

of rank.appear to be forgotten ; for the fhereef and the lowe 
plebeian, the rich and the poor, the mafter and the man, con- 
verle familiarly, and eat and drink together. Generous and 
eminently hofpitable, the Fezzanner, let his fare be fcanty or 
abundant, is ever defirous that others fhould partake of his 
meal ; and if twenty people fhould unexpectedly vifit his dwell- 
ing, they muft all parcipitate ds far as it will go. 

‘When they fettle their money tranfactions, they fquat 
down upon the ground, and having levelled a {pot with their 
hands, ‘make dots as they reckon ; and if they find themfelves 
wrong, they fmooth the {pot again and repeat the calculation. 
Ail thjs time the by-ftanders, though they have nothing to do 
with the bufinefs, are as eager to put in their word, and to cor- 
rect miftakes, as if the affair was their own. Even i in common 
converfation, if they fit without doors, they level the fand in 
qrder to go on with their difcourfe, and at every fentence mark 
it with their fingers,’ 


“In this diftrig} there is no rain, but the fprings are copious 
and frequent : the foil fandy, light, and fruitful; the taxes 
few and laid with moderation and equality: one {pring pro- 
duces the fofiil alkali in abundance, an article of trade it is 
faid with Egypt ; ; but fena and gold-duft are the principal 
commodities. 

The mode of travelling in. Africa, which is next defcribed, 
prefents nothing particularly uncommon. The fandy defart, 
which, like the ocean, connects the nations it feems to fepa- 
si Tales 
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rate, is occafionally covered with a kind of wild thyme, called 
the fhe, but is often bare, and fometimes, though.rarely, co- 
wvered with verdure, on which numerous herds of cattle-browze. 
The moft remarkable part of this communication relates to 
the Niger, the Neel el Kibeer, the great river, and the Neel 
il Abeed, the river of the Negros; for Neel, from which the 
Nile is evidently derived, means river, and in this country 


takes place of the Celtic-Ock, or the Britifh Avon, fo com- 


mon in more northern parts of the world, The city of 
Cafhna is at about 15° 20’ north latitude, and about one hun- 
dred miles below it the river is eftimated to be about twen- 
ty-three or twenty-four feet deep: it muft, therefore, be na- 
vigable, but the rapidity of the fiream is fuch, that no boat 
an be carried again/? it, and there is no boat in this country 
to fail with it. At this part a raft is kept as a ferry, and the 
breadth of the river is fo great, that € in the ifland Gongoo, 
where the ferrymien refide, the found of the loudeft voice is 
fcarcely heard from the northern fhore.? We fuppofe that as 
the northern fhore is particularly mentioned, the ifland may 
not be quite. in the middle of the river. At Tombueton,: in 
latitude 19°%, the width is faid to be nearly that of the 
Thames at WelinioRer, The fith of this river reft fecure, for, 
either from ignorance or fuperftition, they are neither caught 
nor eaten. ‘Tothe fouth and weft of Cafhna, there are no ca- 
mels: mules, {mall horfes, and affes fupply their place, and 
thefe will carry two hundred pounds, one hundred and fifty, 
and one hundred pounds refpedtively. 

The two great empires of Bornou and Cafhna are-watered 
‘by the Niger, and they form probably the higheft ground ia 
this peninfula, fince it is faid from the former kingdom, at no 
great diftance from the fource of the Niger, a river arifes 
(Wad el Gaze], the river of the antelopes) which carries its 
tributary ftreams to fwell the majeftic flood of the Nile. Each 
of thefe empires is watered by rains, each inhabited by blacks 
which differ from negros, each is governed by a Muffulman 
prince, and inhabited chiefly by Muflulmen converts: the 
monarchy of each alfo is elective, a circumftance which feems 
to point out a different origin from that of the other inhabi- 
tants of Africa. ‘Thete people appear to be the Cuthites of 
Mr. Bruce, and their eaftern confines probably border on 
Abyffinia, In the route from Mourzouk to Bornou, as ufual, 
fands, fcanty verdure, and more luxuriant paftures, with oce 
cafional towns, fucceed each other at different intervals. Bors 
nou is faid to be derived from Bernoa, the land of Noah, as 
on its hills the ark 1s fuppofed to have refted, 
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‘'€ The climate, as may naturally be expected in a kipgdom 
which feemsito be bounded by the 16th and the 26th parallels 
of latitude, .is,characterized by ‘exceflive, though‘not. by uni- 
form. heat. ‘Two feafons, the one commencing {con after the 
‘ddle of April, the other at the fame period ot October, may 
e faid to divide the year. The.firft is introduced by violent 
winds that bring, with them, from the fouth-eaft and.fouth, 
ah intenfe heat, with a deluge of fultry rain, and: {uch tem- 


pelts’ of thunder and lightning as deftroy multitudes. of the 


cattle, and many of ‘the people. During the rainy period 
(the’ continuance of which is from three to nine fucceffive 
days, with’ fhort intervals from the occafional changes of the 
wind to the. north or weft) the inhabitants confine themfelves 
clofely to their dwellings; but the reft of the firft feafon, how- 
eyex fultry and however occafionally wet, is not imcompa- 
tible with the neceflary. labours of the hufbandman and the 
thepherd. 
~ * At the commencement of the fecond feafon in. the latter 
art of October, the ardent heat fubfides.; the air becomes 
oft and mild; the. weather continues perfectly ferene; and as 


the year declines, an unwelcome coojnefs precedes the rifing: 
of the fun. t 


The inhabitants, though confifting of fuch a multitude of 
nations that thirty languages are faid to be fpoken in the em- 
ire, are alike in:their complexion, which is entirely black, 

t are not of the negro caft.’ : 

They have two fpecies of Indian corn, and wheat which 
is not gencrally cultivated ; various vegetables, and edible 
roots, fruits, game, ard the ferocious animals, which dif- 
tinguifh and occafionally defolate Aftica. The camelopar- 
daiis, they call zarapah; and, in this term, we trace its firft 
European term giraffa: this is the country of the oftrich, the 
lion, the leopard, the crocodile, the hippopotamus, with 
various infects worfe than Mofes brought as a judgment againft 
the Egyptians. The houfes confift of four walls inclofing a 
fquare, and parallel to thefe, four other walls are built with- 
in. The fpace between the walls is divided into apartments : 
the interior fpace remains a court. The walls are built of 
mud, with alternate layers of ftone, and covered with the 
branches of the palm-tree. ‘The capital only is furrounded 
with walls, fourteen feet high. The language of Bornou is 


that of the negros in general, but the principal people con- 
verfe in Arabic. 


‘On the death of the fovereign, the privilege of choofing 
among his fons, without regard to priority of birth, a fucceffor 
to his throne, is conferred by the nation on three of the mott 
diflinguifhed men, whofe age and character for wifdom, are 
denoted by their title of elders ; and whofe conduét in the ftate 
has 
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has invefted them with the public effcem, | Botind by no other 
rule as to their. judgment or reftraint, as to their wildy than-tliat 
which the ex preieg oF implied initruction gf electing the meit 
worthy may form, they retire tothe appointed place of their 
fecret deliberation, the avenues to which are carefully. guarded 
by the people: and while the contending fuggeftions ef private 
jntereft, or a fenfe of the real difficulty of chufing where judg- 
ment may eafily err, and’ errér’ may be fatal ro the fate, keep 
them in fufpence,. the prinees are clofely confitied in ‘dell 
chambers ofthe palace. Pheir choice being mate, they pro 
ceed to the apartmentof the fovereign elect, and eondud hin, 
in filence, .to the glogmy place in which the ymburied ‘eorpfe 
of his father, that cannot be jnterred 4ill that.awful ceremony 
is paffed, awaits his arrival. There, the elders: paintsout to 
hiin the feveral virtues and. the feveral defects: which marked 
the character of his departed parent: and. ghey alfa. forcibly 
defcribe, with juft panegyric, or fewere candemmation, . the 
feveral meafures which ratfed *dr’ depreffed the glory ef has 
reivn: »'** You fee before you the end of your mortal career; 
the eternal, .which fueceeds to-it, will be miferable.or happy 
jn propostion as your reign fhall have proved a curfé or 2 
bleffing. te. your people.”’ ms : i 

‘ From.this dread fcene of terrible inftruGion, the new fo- 
vereign, amid{t: the loud. acolamations of the people, ‘is eon- 
duéted back to.the palace, and.js there invefted by the eleftors 
with all the flaves, and with: two-thirds .of all.the lands and 
cattle of his father; the remaining third being always detain- 
ed as a provifion. for the other children, of the deceafed mo- 
narch. No fooner'is the fovereign invefted with. the enfigns 
of royalty, than fuch of his brothers as have reached the 

of manhood proftrate themfelves at his feet, and in rifing Ae 3 

his hands to their lips—the two ceremonies that conftitute the 

declaration of allegiance. 

‘If any doubt of their fincerity fuggefts itfelf to the king 
or.to the elders, death or perpetual imprifohment removes the 
fear; but if no fufpicion arifes, an eftablithnient of Tanase and 
catile from the poffeffions of their father, tagether with pre- 
fents of flaves from the reigning monarch, are liberally beftow- 

ed upon them. Li 

‘ Often, however, the moft popular, or the moft ambitiaqus 
of the rejected’ princes, covering his defigns with clofe diffimy- 
lation, and the zeal of feeming atachment, ¢reates.a powerful 
party ; and affured of foreign aid, prepares, in fecret, the me 

of fuccefsful revolt. But,-ftained with fuch kindred blood, th 

{ceptre of the victorious;rebel is not laftingly fecure—one re- 

yolution invjtes and facilitates another; and till the flaughter 
of the field, the {word of the executioner, or the knife of the 
affaffin has left him without a brother, the throne of the fo- 
vereign is feldom firmly eftablifhed.’ 
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The fovereign has four wives, and an unlimited number 
of concubines: the prefent fultan, a plain unoftentatious man, 
is fuppofed to have soo, and to be the father of 350 children, 
‘of which 300 are males. The army confifts chiefly in horfe- 
‘men, and is {aid to be very numerous: in his own ftables are 
500 horfes. The people are fingularly courteous and humane, 
paffionately attached to drafts.or chefs, and the exports are 
flaves, gold-duft, horfes, oftrich-feathers, falt, and civet, 
“The flaves are furnifhed, itis reported, from a country of fa- 
-vages to the eaft of Begarmee, which is itfelf the fouth- 
eat of Bornou, and muft border on, or be very near to, Abyf- 
finia. Thefe favages are faid to feed on human fiefh; but it 
is no uncommon circumftance to flander thofe whom we in- 
jure, to excufe the injury. The falt is procured from Dom- 

‘boo, a town tothe north-eaft of Bornou, where it is colleéted 
on the borders of the lakes, and carried by the merchants of 
Agadez, a town on the welt, to the negro nations: the trade, 
if confined to the fubjeéts of the king of Bornou, would un- 
doubtedly be very lucrative. They obtain the civet in a 
rude way, by tormenting the cat, whofe perfpiration, &c. 
colleéted, affords the perfume fought after. The quantity 
obtained from one cat is generally about half an ounce. Tkey 
manufacture, from their iron ore, a few flight tools for the 
purpofe of hufbandry, and their other mannfactures are cot- 
ton cloths, or Turkey carpets, 

The route, from Mourzouk to Cafhna, in about 16° 20’ 
‘north Jatitude, is next defcribed. Here again the barren 
Hyatts, and the fandy defart, are interfected by fertile and 
“Inhabited fpots; and, in this route, is Agadez, whofe inha- 
bitants carry on, as we have faid, the trade in falt with the 
kingdom of Bornou. Cafhna is about 13° of latitude from 
‘the Gold Coaft, and it comprehends what has been ufually 
called the kingdom of Nigritia, or Soudan.’ Thefe terms are 
fometimes limited to the kingdom of Cafhna, but with more 
propriety comprehend the different diftris to the fouth, and 
probably to the eaft, which again, in the exaggerated ftrain 
of eaftern titles, are transferred to the king of Cafhna, and 
‘he'is' ftyled fultan of all Soudan. Soudan, like Nigritia, 
‘means only the Land of the Blacks. The rains in Cafhna 
‘are lefs violent than in thofe of Bornov, but it is faid to be 
‘the‘weftern boundary of camels and grapes: neither are found 
between Cafhna and the Atlantic.. The people are lefs cour- 
teous and lefs intelligent than in Bornou: their coin is cow- 
ries, the fhell employed for this purpofe in India, from whence 
its ufe may have been derived. They. are, we have faid, the 
carriers of falt to the weltern provinces ; and a thoufand ca, 
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mels, bred and maintained for this purpofe, annually traverfe 
the dreary wildernefs interpofed, on this account. They ex- 
port alfo fena, gold-duft, flaves, civet, cotton- cloths, goat- 
fkins, and buffaloes hides. They receive in return various 
articles of drefs, horfes and mares, trinkets, hardware, 
&c. 

Of the country between Cafhna and the Gold Coaft little 

is known. Mountains intervete, inhabited by the hufband- 
‘man and fhepherd, who live chiefly in huts, though there are 
towns for the more ftationary inhabitants, defended by walls; 
and a dawning ingenuity is faid to promife future valuable 
manufactures. Pagans and Mahometans mix without any re- 
ligious enmity, and their commerce and returns are not very 
different from. thofe of Cafhna, though the articles generally 
change their places, and what is there received is here return- 
ed. The jealoufy of the inhabitants of the coaft prevents 
them from being acquainted with fire-arms; they ufe only 
the fabre, the bow and arrow. ‘The next chapter furnifhes 2 
general view of the trade to and from Fezzan, but, in our 
-progrefs, we have given a fufficiently accurate outline on that 
fubje&. The want of camels, and the unfitnefs of the coun- 
try for this mode of conveyance, rendets the merchants of 
-Fezzan little acquainted with the country weft of Cafhna. 

The following chapter contains a fhort defcription of the 
route from Mourzouk to Cairo, but this journey prefents the 
fame images: the verdant fpots, and the dreary defert ; the 
dark black mountains, and the hills covered with a feanty 
brufhwood, have but different names. The account ends 
with conclufions drawn from the foregoing narrative ; and the 
moft important of thefe is the probability of opening a valu- 
able and lucrative trade from the higheft navigable reaches of 
the river Gambia, Or the new eftablifhed fettlement (a fettle- 
ment however, we fear, already in the decline) of Sierra Leone. 
Thisis a fubjeét which requires the moft mature confideration, 
and an examination more attentive than it is poffible to be- 
ftow in an article of this kind. Major Rennel’s Geographi- 
cal Memoir, and the map annexed to this volume, we haye al- 
ready noticed: they are in every refpe& excellent. 

While we return our thanks to this truly patriotic fociety 
for their attempts, and for the favour of their volume, which 
is not to be purchafed, we might enlarge a little on the moft 
probable method of purfuing difcoveries in this unknown 
continent. The various fuggeftions, however, which arife 
have undoubtedly occurred to the different members, and 
it may appear impertinent to add, what may have been ma- 
turely confidered and properly difcarded: but perhaps we 
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‘may be allowed to’ #dd a few reflections. Of the two ways in 
~which difepvéries of this kind are to be profecuted, ‘by fingle 
‘perlons, ‘OF by companies; we ‘fhould undoubtedly prefer the 
Fatter. ‘Differene. people fapport each other; bred in‘different 
Sites, theirarténtion ‘is variotfly dire&ted;s-and their united 
obfervations wil] throw an addjtional luftre on the und; {cover- 
ed parts of the peninfula. On the weftern coaft, “an onhealth 
‘cHimiate, as Well as the jealoufy of the kings, whofe traffic in 
lives Would be! impeded, if fire-atms were introduced to the 
‘Gnterior regions, would be impediments too formidable td an 
‘attempt on that fide. The great’ defert, which ftretches from 
‘fouth-weit'to north-eaft, is a powerful objection to-any trial 
‘on ‘tthe fide of Suez and Morocco, The jéaloufy of the Ma- 
hometans, and the wandering Arabs would at leaft delay, and 
probably hinder any travellers from Cairo, Prom the Medi- 
téerranean then this fcheme muft be ‘undertaken ; and to leffen 
the’ extent of the journey by land, ® it fhould ‘¢ertainly begin 
where this fea makes its deepeft ihdentation, from ‘the Great 
yrtis, the deepeft part of the Gulf of Sidra. At this place 
“camels may be fent from Tripoli, and a {mall caravan depart 
for Mourzouk, the capital of Fezzan. From Fezzan they 
‘hay proceed | with the caravans to Bornou, where the hofpit- 
able courteous difpofition of- the ithabitants feems to fecure 
them’ a" fatetirable’ reception: the other ftations fhould be 
Cafhna;, Gonjzh;’ard Tombuédtoo, znd a few months refi- 
dtnee in each place would be {ufficient: the whole abfence 
would perhaps not éxceed eighteen months, if, asis probable, 
they could penetrate from Gonjah to the Gold Coaft. In the 
caravan thould be a botanift, ‘a phyfician, an interpreter, and 
adraughtfman: to which, perhaps, might be added a na- 
tural philofopher, who fhould have the care of the aftronomical 
inftruments, to be carried in a litter on camels or on mules, 
In the prefent age of enterprize and perilous adventure, pro- 
per perfons would not be wanting to purfue this or_a fimilar 
plan; and the prefent funds of the fociety appear to be fully 
fufficient fer the purpofe, 








A Philofophical Inquiry into the Nature and Properties of Com- 
mon Water: .with.annexed Objferwations on its, Medicinal 
Qualities, Se By P. Lewis, M.D.» 8vo. 35. 6d. fewed. 
Sold at No. 62, Wardour-itreet, 

T HIS is-a.correét and ingenious compilation of what has been 

advanced on the fubject of water, in its various ftates, by 
philofophers and chemiits. ‘This fluid, while of the moft ge- 
neral and indifpenfible ule, has perplexcd each claf;-the one 


not 
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not knowing where’ it fhould be, arranges theosher whietben it 
may.not be: farther compounded, on whatits ings ts may: be 
Weare, now, approachingymore néarly to forme, certain: costal ws 
fion than in former times ;, we knew. thatithe ate ‘of; -bodlasg 
whether, -folid, flyid, or. gazequs,, is tranfitory or .adeidentals 
and that it-depends i ina great measure onthe degiemof attiace 
tion between.its more minut> particles ;: :pethape on | its degree 
of. fpecific heat. Dr. Lewis; firt confiders, the conwerfian!-of 
water,intg; earth, by diftillation; on agitations a ftbject which 
was, formerly exagnined in, thephyfieal fyftems at length, and-by: 
the moft. laborious experiments. Ut, was,.at lat: concliaded, tha 
the fhining,, partighes, depofixed after, repeated diftillatipas;; mene 
abraded. from, thengdafs 3i bat. it Wamnever:: afeertained: thatthe 
lofs of Weight in the glafs was in the exaé ratio of the earth 
obtained;,.ar that-the latter wasn propontionte.the lof of Wa- 
ter. Its: by no, means. improbable, that} water, in) itso find 
ftate,.may- retain, for aitimea-portion:of earths which -will! not 
be depofited, till it is in'asgreat degree deprived-of- its Specific 
heat, or till it has undergone. fonfe. mg of: decom pofitten 
fromvrepeatedly changing its-flateef fluidity,to:that: ofvapdir, 
and.the contgary, That this. cirepmitance aa: fome:sfhare-in 
the. event will be. obyigus, -from,) reflecting: thétsin the expicri« 
ment, water ‘difappears:: if. therefore .the whole of the: earth 
came from the, glafs, where is. the water that-was firf® putin? 
It muft have.efcaped: with the heat; in,other words it mutt have 
been,decompofed, This.is\a dilemma, -which fhould: be exaa 
mimed and explained, _Qn,this fubjecét, our author gives no,opi« 
nion.. He hints.at- the- eafy, deftrudtibility of; glafs, which we 
can readily admit, finge/it, is, broken into minute -{cales, merely 
by, the hept.and light ofthe fun, fo. that in windows expofed ta 
it, the prifmatic colours-ape frequently, ebfetvable. Thiss liom 
ever, isynot the-hinge on which the-queftion:turns: 

The, ‘ conglaciationof water’ issthe Hext fubje& of senda thi 
and.,ons; author has collegted| much-information relative to high 


degrees of cold, either obferved in high latitudes, or procured _ 


by.art, . Water, in a flate ‘of liquidity, gives Dr? Lewis a foun- 
dation for explaining and. fupporting the dottrine of Jatent: or 
fpecific heat.. Thovgh eur author:follows: good: authorities :in 
fuppofing that any body fufficiently-comminuted. may «be ftyled 
an imperfect, fluid, yet. we qught.to.remark, thatthis fuppofi- 
tign leads., to. confufion,. Animals,. itis faid,. may) be drowned 
in.fand,:, in faét, they jare. killed fer want of -air,. the fameas 
pnt happen if they were fuffocated between two feather-beds. 
Sanditoe, in| its more mimute: tate} falls ‘like water to’ a’lév@} 
dud lis. vaifed! in ftorms: like 'the fea.’ Thefe'are cirtunrftances 
by -aeeaamaibiinen the fmallnefs-of the particles; and, when Mofes 
pounded 
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pounded the golden’ calf, or by a ‘chemical procefs, as Stahf 
fappofes; reduced“ it to’ a powder; fulperided in water,’ are we 
to’ admit’ that it: formed .a fluid?” Again, gypfum and fand 
boil over’ the fire :' this repréfentation is fallacious... ‘The-air 
entangled in the interftices is rarefied ahd efedpes, which gives 
a flight motion to the partibles. “A fluid, however, muft be 
more ftriétly defined : "it is capable of diffolving peculiar folids 
without lofing its tranfparenicy :: “it affumes the form of ‘an air 
by means of heat, and returns to >it again by cold : it is a fab- 
* ftance containing fpecific heat, by the lofs oF which it becomes 
folid, and by its increafed proportion’ a'gas,' In this view, the 
minuteft fand cannot be ftyled a liquid : diminiffi its patts fo far 
as the imagination can eer we hall fill find a congeries of 
folids. O18 49 

The Examination of ‘watet, in“a a fate of vapour, and the fec- 
tion: on the compofition of ‘water; conclude the firft part. Jn 
the latter, the‘author does tet decide; though he feems to lear 
towards the ‘nelw dotrine. We have followed the fubje& fu'ffici- 
ently in other parts:of our “Journal. - 

‘The miedicinal ‘qualities “of water ate well known. Stag- 
nant waters are confeffedly injurious ; but the waters, hardened 
by: felenite, are’ hurtful only to” weak ‘bowéls, and particular 
conftitutions. In general, they ate certainly not unwhole« 
fome. - Snow-water, if it contains any: impregnation, has a very 
fmall proportion of -muriatic acid: in towns we generally 
find, perhaps from the. fmoke, a {mall proportion of vitriolic 
acid, which does not appear in fnow-water, becaufe it is ufual- 
ly congealed in a region above where the fmoke reaches. Thefe 
circumftances makes copper coverings for houfes fufpicious ; but 
we ‘have never feen any-inipregfiation from lead, unlefs where 
the leaves of trees have produced a-flight fermentation by fall- 
ing into the water infummer. We fufpec that felenite, with< 
out fome affiftance, will “not. diffolve ‘lead: fixed air, as it is 
ufually combined. in water, is equally ineapable of uniting with 
this metal. 

The ‘correétion of water’ is a fubjeét fafficlently underitéod + 
but we {ball extract a fac from this part ‘of the work, which we 
were not) before acquainted with 3 it relates to a new method of 
ayers fea-water of its falt. 


4 A Mr. Allen, of Newhaven; in America, has of late, by 
a very fimple procefs, fucceedeil beyond all expectation, He 
procured:a common hogthead, with a falfe bareden; about three 
or-four inches above the level head. This falfe bottom is per- 
forated with a number of holes, and over them is laid.a filter ot 
flannel. .The barvel,is then nearly filled. with the fineft fand, 
beat down exceedingly hard; anda tube, communicating with 
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the fpace between the two bottoms, ‘is extended to a convenient 
fpace above the top of the barrel. The fea-water is, poured into 
this tube, and preffing in all directions, according to its | alti-; 
tude, endeavours to force its way through the fand to the top 
of the barrel, from whence it is drawn off pure. . The (faline- 
particles being heavier than. thofe of the fand,'and. perhapsidifs 
ferently formed, are intercepted and. left behind, while. the 
water is admitted. Somewhat upon the fame principle, I would 
explain why frefh-water {pings are got at within.zo.yards, or 
lefs of the fea, as happens at Bermudas, wherethey rife and 
fall, with the flood’ and cbb; yet often there, by digging two 
or three fet deeeper, falt-wateriffues forth. Furthermore, we 
know, that pump-water, in fea-port towns, is much, lefs, brack- 
ifh than the fea, though.evidently derived, from it.’ 

_ We prefume-that this is only an introduction to fome farther 
account of different waters. We fhall:receive our author’s fu- 
ture labours-with pleafure ; for his diligence, his attention, and 
the extent of his information, deferve our commendation. He 
feems to wifh that the principal fprings throughout this king- 
dom were analyzed ‘ by authority,’ as a matter of public con~ 
cern; and, ‘ under fo noble a patronage he would feel, he tells 
us, the ftrongeft inducement to make a tender of his fervices,’ 
A great part of this tafk is already accomplifhed; but we could 
with the whole were finifhed by our author, or fome other ac- 
complifhed chemift... . | 





Appendix or Supplement to Dr. D.' Monro’s Treatife on Medical 
and Pharmaceatical Chemiftry, and the Materia Medica, Vol. 
IV. 8vo.. Gs. Boards. Cadell. 


WE find it difficult to {peak or to be filent upon this fubject. 
‘® . When we told Dr. Monaro of the imperfeétion of his firit 
treatife, he was angry, but prudently (cum ratione infaniens) 
publifhed a * fhort appendix,’ in which we were treated.with 
little ceremony for fuggefting errors which he correfted, and 
pointing out deficiencies which he in part fupplied. We then 
fhowed him that he was ftill deficient and incorreét ; but with- 
out ftepping beyond the bounds of his fhort appendix, we point- 
ed out the errors we found in it. We trufted that our conteft 
was at an end: a little refle€tion, we hoped, would fhow Dr. 
Monro that we had not malicioufly attacked him, that we had 
not exaggerated the imperfeétions which we found, nor added 
unneceflarily to our lift of defects : his own Supplement fhowed 
that he had difcovered others. A fourth volume is now pub- 
Tifhed, in which his abufe is again circulated, and he fortunate- 
ly has enlarged ‘his Supplement to fhow, that our reprehenfion 
was deferved, But let us hear his own apology : 
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ro Morno?? 4p pend? to bis’ Medical C bemi fry. ; 
:( Afeow'the aidhora’ treatife Gh Mediéat dnd Pharmaceutical, 
Chyniiftry bad Bee printed inthe yeat 1 78 , the French No+ 
menelature contdinitiy -aplan ‘of a new: yield of “chy miltry, 
atrived’ in this county. At firft, “moft of thé ‘ingenious men 
converfant'in pretimatical-chemifiry, who Had long fiipported. 
the'dodtrineof phlogifton, fufpe@éd that miftakes: had been com -' 
mitted} in’perfofiiting’ many of the expetimehts' brought in fup- 
port of ‘the new doctrine, and that falfe conclufions had been 
drawn-front others and'thefeforé the duthor, in his preface, , 
rook ab futthér H6fiee of this French Work, than in mentioning, 
that it” promifed -to’-add” great” improvements to. chymiltry ; 
rhinkiie’ ther Would not be right in him to enter into the de- 
feriptiowof oT Re, che pribephes of which were ‘not. eftablith, 
ed, and wert evel fufpetted by many ingéhiows and able men 
to. baserrenéous 5 particularly :ay!av that time ithad tot “been 
carmied. fo -far,- as te point out tous any new or betrerrvetiod® 
of preparing .chymical medicines, than: thofe:already-recom:=" 
mended, or ta.add one new remedy, to thofé row? ift-ate. £ 
~© But fince that period, many;difcoyeries have. be-n- made by 
the authors of the new fyftetn, which. fhould feem to.eftablith 
if on a‘ firmer bafis, to enable us to make a more'accurate ana- 
lyfis-ofbodits’thah formerly, and'to léad to the difcovery of 
matiy!¢hymital“ preparations, which may’ prove. efficacious re- 
medies ‘ifi the cure of difeafes;*for theft’ reafons the author 
thinks i¢ now right to add*to’ hist former work fach a fketch 
of the new fyftem, as may give a general idea of it, and enable 
thofe who with.to profecute-the ftudy of-medicatehymiftry, te 
read with more eafe and pleafurethe elaborate. works of. our 
more modern.chymifts ; and, likewaife, te addatable, im which 
the changes produced by chemicaloperations on fome of the 
principal fubftances, which ‘até the objects of the foregoing. 
work: are to 'be'accounted for by the dew theory: vig 
Tf We allow that the’ « Treatife” was printed in’ 1787, it. was 
publifhed only in 1789, atid, unfortunately for this apology, 
the fet? Nomenclature wat pitblithed early in’ 1787°: the firft me- 
moir reached us ‘at the’ehd of Tund’1787, fufficiently early, . if 
the ‘author had’ Beet eqiuallyeager for information, to have men- 
tioned it! Buty indépeiitenit! of this fat, is the new Nomencla- 
ture‘the foundation of the’ new ‘theory ?” Has it” even! at this 
moifiert ' pointed ‘ollt’ any new and’ better miethod of preparing 
chemital medicines; than thofé“alréddy in ufe?° Has it yet 
added one new remiedy to the’ lift’? In fact, every thing that 
we reprehendéd among ‘the ‘omiffions, and fome’ others which we 
did not mention, were publiftied long before, or did not depend 
on'the new theory; and we muft ftill add, that Dr. Monro’s 
ftadies began where they fhould have ended.— Bat to go on.— 
‘The operitions performed for eftablifhing this new fyftem 
have already led to the difcovéery of a number of ‘preparations, 
- particularly of the faline clafs, which haye properties different 
from 
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from thofe before known; thus’ the fame acid has different 
properties, according as its acidifiable bafis is more or lef im- 
pregnated with the bafis of pure air called oxigene, by our 
modern French chymifts; and the neutral falts, made with 
the ‘fame acids and alkaline fubftances, differ likewife from one 
another, if the different oxigenation be different in the acids 
employed ; thus the neutral falt made with the vegetable alka 
li and the common muriatic acid, differs very much from that 
made with the fame alkali in a cauftic ftate, and the muriatic 


acid highly oxigenated, 1. e. impregnated with pure air: the | 


tafte of this laft fale differs from that of the former, and it de- 


tonates when laid on the red hot coal, more ftrongly than nitre, - 


which the other does not.’ 


We are forry ftill to contend ; but Berthollet’s account of the 
dephlogifticated fpirit of falt was publifhed two years before the 
new Nomenclature ; the volatile fulphureous fpirit of vitriol was 
defcribed many years fince ; the difference between fal polycreft 
and vitriolated tartar was known and explained by Macquer, 
and the peculiar nature of corrofive fublimate by Scopoli, many 
vears previous to the appearance of the new Nomenclature. Have 
we not reafon then to repeat that Dr. Monro is a young ftudent 
in the fchool of the new chemifts? We fhall, perhaps, find 


him not clearly converfant with the others, for fince he chufes — 


to republifh his attack, it is neceflary for us to fhow that he has 
deferved it. 

As Dr. Monro obferves in his reply, that he has confidered 
only thofe parts of chemiftry which are fubfervient to pharmacy, 


it is remarkable that he fhould now treat of fire, not ac-- 


cording to the new fyftem, but the older authors. Analyfis, he 
remarks, was fuppofed to end when bodies were divided into 
water, falts, oil, and earths. Yet Stahl, to whom Dr. Monro 
has compelled us to have recourfe, obferves, that we cannot ar- 
rive at the real principles, or obtain them ina pure ftate, unlefs 
in' the form of vapour (Fundamenta Chemiz, part I. p. 8:) 
Our author’s account of fire is throughout anchemical, confor- 
ant neither to the old nor new fyftem, and illogical in a high 
degree. In the account of heat, there is equal incorrectnefs, 
by not diftinguifhing between fenfible and fpecific heat. We 
might fay, in our turn, that ice is not colder than water ‘in 2 
natural ftate,’ for water will long remain at the heat of 32° 
without freezing, and the cold of ice is not higher ; for water, 
at this time, refifts the action of cold, till it has loft ‘its latent 
heat, and its air. One faét we muft admit, and we cannot con- 
tend, when our author gravely tells us, that hog’s-lard melts 
more eafily than iron. As he has informed us that his lectures 
are defigned for pharmaceutical purpofes, we fuppofe he was 
Vov. LXX. Auguft, 1790. Kod cis appre- 
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apprehenfive the ftudent might put the materials for an oint- 
ment into a reverbatory furnace. 

Dr. Monro next treats of the doétrine of phlogifton, which 
he attributes very properly to Becher, and his difciple Stahl. 
But he tells us that it was illuftrated in the Fundamenta Che- 
miz, publifhed at Nuremberg in 1723. ‘This doétrine it will 
be dificult to find, we believe, in that work, which was pub- 
lifhed by one of his difciples, at leaft it does not occur in more 
than one place in the edition in our hands*. The moft copious 
account of it, by Stahl,-.is in his Chemical Opufcula, publithed 
by himfelf in 1715, and in one paflage, he feems to apologife 
for having concealed the doétrine of. phlogifton, and Becher’s 
ftrongeft. arguments in his former publications. If Dr. Monro 
can produce the paflage which he has quoted, he will for the 
firft time convict us of an error: if he does not, he muft remain 
convicted of having copied from a copy, while he pretends to 
have read the original. A fufficiently accurate account of M. 
Lavoifier’s fyftem, and the new Nomenclature, follows. We 
muft obferve, however, in our author’s words, before he found 


~ out the numerous defects of his fyftem, that as none of thefe cu- 


rious enquiries and experiments ‘ have been applied to the pur- 
pofes of medicine, he looked on them as foreign to his pre- 
fent purpofe.’—If they were foreign at that time, they are fo 
ftill, and he muft allow that his work was defective formerly, or 
that it is redundant now. But, im reality, thefe were not the 
defe&ls that he was accufed of. He puts a piece of new cloth 
on an old garment, but he puts it where there was no rent. = It 
is to be hoped that another edition will enable Dr. Monro to 
combine the fhort Appendix and the Supplement in their proper 
places; but it will never add to his credit to be informed that 
the materials of each were publifhed before his work. 

Our author proceeds to give fome account of vegetable and 
animal fubftances, and he feems to have tranfcribed with fufhi- 
cient accuracy from fome able authors. The difficulty, how- 
ever, which he feels in reconciling the analyfis of charcoal in 
the experiments M. Lavoifier and Metherie, might have been 
leffened if Dr. Prieftley’s experiments had occurred to his re- 
collection +. At the conclufion, in p. 201, he adds, ‘ fuch are 
the outlines of the new chemical fyftem laid down by M. M. 
Lavoifier, Morveau, de Fourcroy, and Berthollet, which was 

Sirft made known to the world, in a work entitled, The New 
Chemical Nomenclature, which was publifhed in the year 1787.’ 





* Norimberge, 1746 and 7. The prefaee, by a fcholar of Stahl, is 
dated 1720, and the lectures are faid to have been copied, ‘ ante aliquot 
luftra.’ The paffage alluded to is in part III p. 25. 

+ It appears from p, 219, that he was acquainted with them. 
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It is impoflible to accumulate more errors and mifreprefenta- 
tions in fo fhort acompafs. The new theory was zot publifhed 
in the account of the new Nomenclature. The greater part of 
what preceded does xot confift-of this new theory, but extracts 
from the experiments of Margraaf, Vogel, Beccaria, and Par- 
mentier ; and our author, fo far from giving the outlines of 
this fyftem, has only given an imperfe& outline of one part. 
We may add too, that of thefe 150 pages, fcarcely two are fub- 
fervient to pharmacy, the great object of-our author. 

When Dr. Monro proceeds to the application of the new 
theory to the different parts of his former work, he comes 
nearer to his fubje&t. He contends, however, that the parti- 
cular properties of the falts, prepared with the volatile and the 
common vitriolic acid, have not been examined. So far as fal 
polycreft, ‘or the fulphureous falt of Stahl differs from vitriol- 
ated tartar, thefe properties are known. In the other parts of 
this pretended application, we find our author has contrived to 
fupply his defeéts, fometimes at the ritk of detection, particular- 
ly where he mentions the difcovery of the fedazive falt in the 
mineral waters of Tufcany as a late one: it was at leaft men- 
tioned in Bergman’s Sciagraphia, publifhed iz England in 1783. 
The difcuffion concerning the nature of different vegetable acids, 
and the caufe of their apparent diverfity, might have been fup- 
preffed, when the new doétrine had really elucidated the fub- 
ject: under the title of the ‘ Application of the New Theo- 
roy,’ it was fomewhat remarkable to find a fubjeét left in ob- 
{curity which that theory would have contributed to explain. 
We own our obligations, however, to Dr. Monro, for bring~ 
ing one fubject to our recollection, which we had formerly in- 
tended to givean account of, viz. M. Thouvenel’s Analyfis of 
Cantharides: we fhall now employ his own words. His lan- 
guage is, in general, fufficiently clear; though we can feldom 

ftyle it elegant. 


¢M. Fourcroy, in his Lecons Elémentaires, tells us that 
M. Thouvenel analyfed the cantharides; and found that one 
half of the dried infect confifted of the vifcera (un parenchy- 
ma) which he did not examine; that an ounce of the other 
part yielded three drams of an extractive yellow reddifh matter, 
which afforded an acid by diftillation, twelve grains of a yellow 
waxy matter, that gives colour to the flies, and fixty grains of 
a green oily matter, analogous to wax, which fmellis of the 
cantharides, and has a fharp tafte; and, if diftilled, yields a 
fharp, acid and a concrete oil like wax, 

‘ Water diffolves the yellow. extractive matter, the yellow 
oil, and even part of the green; but ether only diffolves this 
laft, and may be employed to feparate, from the other matters, 
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this green waxy oil, in which the virtues of the cantharides 
Yefide. In order to obtain a tinéture which fhall contain the 
extractive matter, as well as the green and yellow waxy part, 
one muft employ a liquor compofed of ¢ ual parts of alkohol 
and water, which if diftilled affords a fpirit that fmells ftrong 
of the cantharides. M. ‘Thouvenel tells us, that he tried the 
effects of the greett waxy matter, in which the virtues of the 
eantharides refides, on himfelf ; and found that nine grains of 
it applied to the fkin raifed a blifter full of ferum ; and that the 
tincture above-mentioned, when applied externaily, in the 
quantity from two drams to two ounces and a hilt, produced 
good effects in rheumatic pains, the fciatica, and wandering 
gout; that it warms the parts, accelerates the circulation, and 
excites an evacuation by {weat, by urine, or by ftool, accord- 
ing to the part to which it is applied.’ 


We have already given the reafon for repeating our cenfures 
on Dr. Monro’s work. Weare pleafed, however, to be able 
to mark his progreflive improvements. He has extended his 
‘obfervations and enquiries, and we doubt not, for we do not 


diftruft his abilities, that his future labours will be more corre&. 


He is till, we fuppofe, a little difpleafed ; but we muft affume 
fome merit in having again induced him to turn his attention 
to chemical enquiries. If a new edition of his Treatife on Mi- 


‘neral Waters fhould be now required, we think he might ren- 


der a very ufeful work more valuable, by giving it a new and 


improved form. 





Of London. 4to. 11.15. Boards, Faulder. 


R. Pennant, who with varied knowledge and extenfive 
views, has added to our ftock of defcriptive travels, of 
antiquarian refearches, and natural hiftory, now clofes the fcene 
with a mifcellaneous volume, to which he has affixed the fingu- 


‘Jar title we have juft tranfcribed. It relates entirely to this me- 


tropolis, which we wander over under the protection of our au- 
thor, who informs us frequently of circumftances and events, 
which are fometimes new, or reprefented in interefting lights ; 
but more frequently drawn from the obfcurity of the annalift 
and the forgotten hiftorian. 

The early hiftory of every city muft be obfcure: men join 
their habitations for the fake of mutual affiftance, of fecurity, 
and protection. The Belgic Gauls, who migrated into this 
kingdom from the neighbouring continent, would naturally be 
attracted by this fpot. Covered probably on the north by 
woods, protected on the fonth by a river, and interfected by 
various fofsés, or ravins, it was a place eafily defended, and 
the inhabitants might, in any emergency; ‘procure affiftance 
from their native country. The ground, on all this eaftern 
coat, 
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coaft, is, at prefent, evidently high er than in more diftant 
ages; but the incréafed élevation "of London, an elevation 
evinced by finding the level of the former city, on digging far 
below the prefent furface, does not. feem to be connetted with 
the general caufe: it arifes probably from the accumulation of 
adventitious earth, in confequence of its being inhabited. The 
neighbouring grounds, which are ftill low and miarfhy, were 
probably therefore in a greater degree covered by the water, 
which, while it formed an additional fecurity fromi attack, mi ight 
» have given it its name; and Llyn Den, the city on the lake, 
be, as our author obferves, its true etymology. This, how- 
ever, implies that it was a Britith eftablifhment prior to the mi- 
gration of the Belge; and it is not inconfiftent with what we 
have juft now faid, that this new face fhould particularly dif- 
tinguith a place foconveniently fuited for them. The fituation 
was undoubtedly that which, according to Czfar, the ancient 
Britons preferred for their eitablifhment; but we may. obferve, 
that Czfar does not diftinguifh between the cuftoms really Bri- 
tifh, and thofe which he found among the Belgz in Britain. 
London-ftone was the monument of 2 rude age, undoubtedly 
to fix the fpot from which the diftances are meafured : the fame 
defign occurs in the various croffes, and different buildings 
which yet remains in many towns of this kingdom. Verulam 
was a municipium, while London was only a prafeéture, under 
the Roman dominion, which Mr. Pennant accounts for, by fup- 
‘pofing that the fize and importance of London rendered it im- 
politic to truftits citizens with-too much power. But it muft be 
remembered that, in eftablifhing a municipium, privileges ra- 
ther than power was granted; and, if London was an object of 
jealoufy, to give its inhabitants the privileges of Roman citi 
zens, would be ‘to fix their attachment to the Roman name. 
When the Romans firft poffeffed it, the city extended from Lud- 
gate-hill to a little beyond the Tower: the breadth was not 
equal to half the length, and, at either extremity, it grew nar- 
rower. ‘The walls were three miles 165 feet in circumference, 
guarded by fifteen towers, opening by four gates towards the 
fout great military roads. If the walls of London, or their 
veftiges be now fought after, they will be'found in the centre 
of the city, on the weft and on the north: the river, which, in 
the turbulent ages, was not fo fecure a fortrefs as when Lon- 
don was a Britifh ftation, did not fuperfede the neceflity of walls. 
Thecity walls extended along the Minories, the back of Hound{- 
ditch, acrofs Bifhopfgate-ftreet, in a ftrait line, by London- 
wall, to Cripplegate ; then returned fouthward, by Crowder’s 
Well-alley, to Alderfgate; thence along the back of the Bull 
and Mouth Ini, to Newgate, arid again along the back of the 
K 3 houfes 
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houfes in the Old Bailey to Ludgate. Another wall ran along 
the river fide to Thames-é#treet. This line is ftill the termina- 
tion of the city towards the river; but a future antiquary, when 
the various projected buildings on the oppofite fide are com- 
pleted, may find this boundary alfo in the middle of the im- 
proved metropolis. The antiquities difcovered on digging 


_ foundations, &c. often at the depth of eighteen feet (fo much 


is its furface raifed), and the ancien: government of the city, are 
next defcribed, 

Mr. Pennant begins his walk by pafling acrofs the Thames to 
Surry, and ftops at Lambeth, which he examines with a truly 
antiquarian curiofity. He adds fome circumftances to_ the hif- 
tory of this metropolis of the Englifh church, and dwells on 
fome faés, which its hiftorians have occafionally paffed over with 
carelefs indifference : 

- The garden of the Tradefcants, father and fon, is in this 
parifh; and’ their tomb in Lambeth church. Their name is 
preferved by Linnzus ip a genus of plants, and their fame 
fhould be religioufly refpeéted in England, as they were the 
firft natural hiftorians, the firft colleétors, the firft {cientific tra- 
vellers, and almoft the firft antiquaries in this kingdom. Mr. 
Courten’s colle&tion was the fecond. only. The prefent Vaux 
Hall, was the manor, perhaps the habitation, of Guy Faux, - 
the fuppofed incendiary and affaffin of the king and parliament, 
in the deftruction defigned to take place on the 5th of Novem- 
ber, 1605. In this age of free inquiry, we are furprifed that 
this fubjec& is. not again examined; and, if it were, we fufpe& 
it would be claffed with the numerous impofitions of that period, 
the pious frauds of the earlieft and-moft zealous Proteftants, 

. Jn our author’s wa'k from Lambeth to St. George’s Fields, 
he pafies many of the manufaétories of this vaft flourifhing me- 
tropolis. He notices Mrs. Coade’s artificial ftone-manufaCtory, 
where vaies, ftatues, and immenfe maffes, imitating almol 
every obje&t in nature capable of being expreffed by the {culp- 
tor, are reprefented in this artificial fabric: Mrs. Coade, we 
believe, preceded Mr. Wedgwood in fmall tablets of this kind, 
and is, perhaps, excelled by him in minuter ornaments, and the 
high-finifhing of medallions, &c. while at the fame time fhe 
foars greatly above him in the larger works, in the elegance, 
beauty, and folidity of the more magnificent objeéts. The ma- 
nufacture of Englifh wines, of vinegar, &c. occur alfo in this 
‘walk. Of the two laft we fhall fele& our author’s account : 


* Notwithftanding the climate of Great Britain has, at leaft 
_of late years been unfav. rable to the produ¢iion of wines: yer, 
in the year 1635, we began 'to make fome from the raifins or 
dried grapes of Spain and Portugal. Francis yhaaierierge 
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made the attempt, and obtained a patent for fourteen years, 
in which it is alleged that his winesswould keep good during 
feveral years, and even in a voyage under the very line. . The 
art was moft fuccefsfully revived, fevcral years ago, by Mark 
Beaufoy, and the foreign wines moft admirably mimicked. 
Such is the prodigality and luxury of the age, that the 
demand for many forts, exceeds in a great degree the produce 
of the native vineyards. We have fkilful fabricators, who 
kindly fupply our wants. It has been eltimated that half of 
the port, and five fixths of the white wines confumed in-our 
capital, have been the produce of our home wine-preffes. The 
product of duty to the ftate from a fingle houfe, was in one year, 
from July sth, 1785, to July pth 1785, not lefs than 7,363]. 
gs. 85d. The genial banks of the  hames oppofite to our ca- 
pital, yield almoft every fpecies of white wine ; and by a wone 
drous magic, Mefirs. Beaufoy pour fyrth the materiais for the 
rich Frontiniac, to the more elegant tables; the Madeira, the 
Calcavalla, and the Lifbon, into every part of the kingdom. 

¢ This great work, and that for the making of vinegar, is at 

a {mall diftance from Mrs. Coade’s. I can fcarcely fay how 
much | was ftruck with the extent of the undertaking. There 
is a magnificence of bufinefs, in this ocean of fweets and fours, 
that cannot fail exciting the greateft admiration; whether we 
coufider the number of veffels, or their fize. The boafled tor 
at Heydelberg does not furpafs them. On firft entering the 
yard, two rife before you, covered at the top with a thatched. 
dome; between them is a circular turrct, including a winding 
ftaircafe, which brings you to their fummits,: which are above 
twenty-four feet in diameter. One of thefe confervatories is full 
of {weet wine, and contains fifty-eight thoufand one hundred 
and nine gallons; or eighteen hundred and fifteen barrels of 
Winchefter meafure. Its fuperb affociate is full of vinegar, 
to the amount of fifty-fix thoufand feven hundred and ninety- 
nine gallons, or feventeen hundred and feventy-four barrels; 
of the fame ftandard as the former. The famous German veffel 
yields even to the laft by the quantity of forty barrels. 

¢ Befides thefe, is an avenue of leffer veffels, which hold 
from thirty-two thoufand five hundred, to fixteen thoufand 
nine hundred and feventy-four gallons each, After quitting 
this Brobdignagian fcene, we pafs to the acres covered with 
common barrels: we cannot diminifh our ideas fo fuddenly, 
but at firft we imagined we could quaff them off as eafily 
as Gulliver did the little hogfheads of the kingdom of 
Lilliput.’ 

Thofe who walk round London, with a view to its manufac- 
tures in their greateft extent, and in their varied forms, might 
compofe a work, in a national view, generally interefting, and 
highly entertaining. The princely fortunes employed in thefe 
attempts, the fpirit of adventure in 2 commercial ftate, aad the 
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enterprifing induftry of the Englifh character, enable our coun- 
trymen to-contend with nations who poffefs the greateft natural 
advantages ; and, long before the commercial-treaty, we rivalled 
France in every thing, but her wines and her oils, and, perhaps, 
her cambricks. We have long fince fupplied Spain almoft exclu- 
fively with the acid of vitriol, formerly the production of France 
only ; and manufactured, in a greater perfection, thofe articles 
which were before the chief objects of that ingenious nation. 
At this moment a few only of the manufa€tures of this metro- 
polis rival and exceed all the royal foundations in other king- 
doms. We are forry this fubje€& is not taken up by authors, 
who can compare the prefent fituation of England in this refpec 
with her former, and examine the ballance of trade, at this 
time, between us, France, and Holland, as well as in no very 
diftant epoch. 

In St. George’s Fields, or at leaft in thefe and the approach 
to them, are the Weftminfter' and Lying-in Hofpitals; the 
Afylum and the Magdalen; charities whofe object and fupport 
our author explains at fome length. The borough of South- 
wark ; the houfe of Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, after- 
wards the Mint; the King’s Bench Prifon; the Marthalfea ; 
Paris and the Bear- gardens, with the various antiquities,. 
churches, and charitable inftitutions of the borough of South- 
wark, are alfo objects of Mr. Pennant’s attention. .He returns 
to Weftminfter, and begins his walk from the fhore oppofite to 
Lambeth, which in the time of queen Elizabeth was full a marfh, 
Millbank,. named from the mill once in that fpot, the horfe- 
ferry between Weftminfter and Lambeth, fuppreffed on build- 
ing Weftminfter-bridge, and thé church of St. John, are the 
only fubje&ts of our author’s remarks till he reaches Weftminfter- 
abbey, which he defcribes at length, as, ufual, with fome cir- 
cumftances hitherto overlooked, or lefs carefully attended to. 
The Sanctuary, St. Margaret’s church, the palace of Weft- 
minfter, and Weftminfter-hall, are next defcribed in order, 
with as diftinét an account of their ancient ftate and their hif- 
‘tory as can be collected in the fhort compafs allowed in this vo- 
lume for each fubjeét. The author: proceeds to Whitehall, 
‘Charing- crofs, and St. James’s palace, once the hofpital of fome 
leprous women, and at prefent a heavy monattic building, fuit- 
ed only to the gloom of folemn infipid ceremony. 


‘Totake a review of the fpace between this palace and 
Charing Crofs, as it was about the year 1560, it will appear a 
tract of fields ; there were no houfes, excepting three or four 
on the eait fide of the prefent Pall-mall: and a little farther, 
on the oppofite fide, a finall church, the-name ef which { 
cannot difcover, | 
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‘ By the year 1572, Cockfpur-ftreet filled-.up the {pace 
between thofe houfes and Charing-Crofs, Pall-mall was alfo 
laid out as .a walk, or a place for the exercife of the Mail, 2 
game long fine difufed. ‘The north fide was alfo planted 
with a row of trees. On the other fide was.the wall of Se. 
James’s park. Charles II. removed it to its prefent place, 
planted the park, and made all thofe improvements, which we 
now fee. It was Le Notre, the famous French gardener, the 
director of tafte under Louis XIV. who ordered the difpofition 
of the trees. Of late, the French have endeavoured to borrow 
tafte from us. In the days of Charles, the Haymarket, and 
Hedge-lane, had names; but they were literally lanes, bound- 
ed by hedges; and all beyond, to the north, eaft, and weft, 
was entirely country. In the fine plan of London, publithed 
by Faithorn, in 1658, no traces of houfes are to be met with 
in the former, any more than a fingle one, named the Gaming- 
houfe, at the end next to Piccadilly. Windmill-ftreet confifted 
of disjoined houfes ; and a windmill, ftanding in a field on the 
welt fide, proves from what its name was derived, All the 
{pace occupied by the filreets radiating from the Seven Dials, 
was at that period open ground.’ 

‘ Lord Clarendon mentions a houfe of this name, in the 
following words. ‘* Mr. Hyde (fays he, {peaking of him- 
felf) going to a houfe called Piccadilly, which was a fair 
houfe for entertainment, and gaming, with handfome gravel- 
walks with fhade, and where were an upper and lower 
bowling-green, whither very many of the nobility and 
gentry of the beft quality reforted for exercife and con- 
verfation.”’ 

¢ At the upper end of the Haymarket, ftood Piccadilla-hall, 
where Piccadillas or Turn-overs, were fold, which gave name 
to that vaft ftreet, called from that circumilance Piccadilly. 
This ftreet was completed in 1642, as far as the prefenc 
Berkeley fireet. ‘The firft good houfe which was built in it 
was Burlington-houfe ; the noble founder, father to the late 
earl of Burlington, faid he placed it there “ becaufe he was 
certain no one would build beyond him.” Nobody is ignor- 
ant of the vait town thar, fince that period, has extended it- 
felf beyond this palace. After this rofe Clarges-houfe, and 
two others adjacent, inhabited, fays Strype, by lord Sher- 
bourne and the countefs of Denby.’ 

‘In 1716, Hanover-fquare, and Cavendifh-fquare, were 
unbuilt: but their names appear in the plans of London of 
1720. Oxford-ftreet, from Princes-ftreet eaitward as far as 
High-ftreet, St. Giles’s, was almoft unbuilt on the north fide. 
I remember there a deep hollow road, and full of floughs - 
there was here and there a ragged houfe, the lurking-place of 
cut throats: infomuch that I never was taken that way by 
night, in my hackney-coach, to a worthy uncle’s, who gave 
me Jodgings at his houfe in George-ftreet, but I went in dread 
the 
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the whole way. The fouth fide was. built as far a3 Swallow- 
fireet. Soho-fquare was begun in the time of Charles 1], The 
duke of Monmouth lived in the centre houfe, facing the ftatue, 
Originally the fquare was called, in honour of him, Monmouth- 
fqusre ; and afterwards changed to that of King-fquare. I 
havea tradition, that, on his death, the admirers of that ‘une 
fortunate man changed it to Soho, being the word of the day 
at the field of Sedgemoor. The houfe was purchafed by the 
Tate lord Bateman, and let by the prefent lord to the Compte 
de Guerchy, the French ambafflador. After which it was 
leafed on building leafes. The name of the unfortunate duke 
3s firll preferved in Monmouth-ftreet.’ 7 


We have preferred giving our author’s account of the former 
ftate of the {pots which are now covered by the houfes of the 
-gay and opulent ; which we tread without an idea of their be- 
img once far diftant from the town, the refort of the idle, whe 
would enjoy the country air, or amufe themfelves by rural 
fports.. The Strand too, at prefent the fcene of bufinefs,- was 
a fpot in the vicinity only of the capital, which, from its being 
near Weftminfter, and on the banks of a beautiful river, was 
‘the chofen refidence of the nobility, whofe titles now diftinguith 
the different ftreets which lead tothe Thames. In thefe times, 
the ariftocratic {pirit was more prevalent, and the nobility liv- 
ing-in greater ftate, kept the common people at a diftance, and 
their houfes bore their titles to feparate them from thofe of the 
-plebeians. . Few of thefe only remain. ‘There was no conti- 
nued' ftreet in the Strand till 1533; there were only fcattered 
houfes, anda village, which gave a name to the whole. The 
moft remarkable houfes are defcribed, and a fhort hiftory of the 
more important ones is annexed, with the incidents which have 
rendered the different buildings and the moft remarkable places 
either illufirious or infamous. Tyburn, the once * fatal retreat 
of the unfortunate brave,’ is the termination of our author’s 
walk in the north-weftern direction ; and he returns. by Bloomf- 
bury, Smithfield, Bartholomew’s and Chrift Church hofpitals, 
and the Charter-houfe. In this peregrination the inns af court 
are particularly diftinguifhed in the narrative, and claim much 
of Mr. Pennant’s attention; but we meet with nothing either fo 
peculiarly new or interefting as to deferve a particular detail. 
Clerkenwell and the New River-head conclude the walk on 
this fide. 

Our author returns to the Temple, refumes his Journey along 
. Fleet-ftreet, fo far as the fouthern extremity of the ancient 
walls, to follow them to their oppofite end near the Tower. In 
this tour, Bolt-court, the refidence of the late Dr. Johnfon, is 
particularly diftinguifhed, St. Brids’s church, Bridewell, and 
Fleet. 
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Fleet-ditch, with its later improvements, when it was covered, 
and united to the oppofite fhore by Blackfriars-bridge, are alfo 
the objeéts of Mr. Pennant’s attention. It is not generally 
known that this ditch was formerly a creek, which received the 
little river Fleet, Turnmill brook, and another called Oldbourne. 
It was the receptacle of merchandize, brought here by lighters, 
and depoiited on fpacious quays ; but it required frequent clean- 
ing, at a vait expence ; and, when a permanent bridge was fixed, 
in the fite of London-bridge, was of lefs utility. Blackfriars, 
the Town-ditch, Apothecaries hall, Ludgate, the Old Bailey, 
Newgate, Alderfgate-fireet, the Barbican, Cripple-gate, Finf- 
bury (or Fenfbury, for this fpot was alfo once a.marth), 
Moorfields, London-wall, Devonfhire-fquare, Bifhopfgate- 
ftreet without, Houndfditch, Aldgate, Whitechapel, the Mi- 
nories (granted formerly to fome poor ladies, or minxorefes}, 
Goodman’s-fields (once the fields of a real farmer of that 
name), Crutched or Croffed Friars, Patres Sanéte Crucis, 
and the Tower, fhow the diretion of our author’s walk; and 
if our readers recolle&t the remarkable buildings in this line, 
will fufficiently evince the fubjeéts of Mr. Pennant’s narrative. 
Their number prevents our even enumerating them. 
The Tower, the fcene of many fecret affaffinations, and more 
public, though often undeferved. executions, attraéts much of 
our author’s attention. Originally the work of a proud, jealous 
conqueror, it remains only a proof of the little defence the ca- 
pital could make; if it had not better fortifications, in thofe 
fioating-batteries which, by infuring refpe& to the Britith name, 
ward off the fhadow of danger: unfortunate will be the mo- 
ment, when the moft diftant apprehenfion of this defence, and 
of the Britifh courage, fhall lead us to raife one fingle ftone on 
another to fupply the defects af either. The hiftory of the 
events which occurred in this fortrefs, and of the perfons con- 
nected with them, is added, in which, as well as in many other 
places of this volume, our author fhows no little partiality to 
the name of Pennant, and to the defcendants of the ancient 
Cumhri. Beer, the prefent infpiring liquor of the moft robuf& 
of Britons, was formerly the drink of our anceftors, and famous 
even in the days of our turbulent Henry. In this period ten 
quarters of malt were added to two of wheat, two of oats, and 
forty pounds of hops to make fixty barrels of beer. The pre- 
fent proportions are kept fecret, as it is an important obje&; in. 
the brewer’s eye, to make beer of a given ftrength, from the 
leaft poffible quantity of malt: on this account every advantage 
js taken of the degree of heat employed, the proper degree of 
fermentation, &c. and the bufinefs may now be fuppofed inca- 
pable of farther improvement. The porter brewed from Mid - 
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fammer 1786 to 1787, was faid to amount to 1,176,856 bar- 
rels. > This‘number is too fmall, for only the chief porter prew- 
ers are Enumerated, and their brewings have, at leaft in the 
fubfequent yeats, greatly exceeded this quantity. The ancient 
Beer-Houfe, which led our author to this difcuffion, was in the 
nei¢hbourhood of the ‘Tower. 

Mr. Pennant proceeds to Stepney, to Wapping, Shadwell, 
Radcliffe; and Limehoufe; but, perhaps, pays lefs attention to 
the ftate of the fhipping and marine of thefe places than, we 
think; they deferve. The building-yards are of immenfe fize, 
avid the ¢reateftimportance. He returned by Radcliffe High- 
way, and vifits the Vidtualling-office, the Cuftom-houfe, Tri- 
nity-houfe, and Billingfgate. Our author’s fhort hiftory of the 
progreflive increafe of the cuftoms is curious and interefting. 
At Billingfgate, he fays, the epicure will be greatly difappointed, 
if he goes to eat fifh in perfection. At the time of Edward I. 
concer eels, porpuffes, and dolphins were eaten; but our au- 
thor is miftaken ifhe thinks the firft at all times fo indifferent. 
« Congur in fawce,’ in its feafon, is excellent. 

London-bridge was certainly built between gg3 and 1016; 
perhaps foon after the firft zra, when Unlaf, the Dane, failed 

“ap as high as Staines, to prevent fimilar depredations, For a 
long time, however, the middle part was moveable, to admit 
of thips coming farther up the river. It was firft of timber, and 
rebuilt with ftone in 1176. 


¢ This great work was founded on enormous piles, driven as 
‘clofely as poffible together : on their tops were laid lofig planks 
ten imches thick, ftrongly bolted ; and on them were placed 
the bafe of the pier, the lowermott {tones of which were bedded 
‘in pitch, to prevent the water from damaging the work; round 
‘all were the piles which are called the fierlings, defigned for 
the prefervation of the foundation piles, Thefe contracted the 
fpace between the piers fo greatly, as to occafion, at the retreat 
of every tide, a fall of five feet, or a number of temporary ca- 
taracts, which, fince the foundation of the bridge, have occa- 
fioncd the lofs of many thoufand lives. The water, at fpring- 
tides, rifes to the height of about eighteen feet. The lencth 
of this vaft work is nine hundred and fifteen feet, the exaét 
breadth of the river. The number of arches was nineteen, of 
unequal ditenfions, and greatly deformed by the fterlings, and 
‘the houfes on each fide, which overhung and Jeaned in a moft 
terrifie manner. In moft places they hid the arches, and no- 
thing appeared but the rude piers. I well remember the ftreet 
on London-Bridge, narrow, darkfome, and dangerous to paff- 
engers from the multitude of carriages; frequent arches of 
trong timber crofied the itreet, from the tops of the houfes, 
to keep them together; and from falling into the river. No- 
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thing but ufe could preferve the reft of the inmates, who foon 
grew deaf to the ndife of falling waters, the clamors of water- 
men, or the frequent flrieks of drowning wretches. Moft of 
the houfes were tenanted by pin or needle makers, ceconomical 
ladies were wont to drive from the St. James’s end of the towa, 
to make cheap purchafes. Fuller tells us that Spanifh needles 
were made here firft in Cheapfide, by a negro, who died with- 
‘ -out communicating the art. Elias Crowfe, a German, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, was more liberal, and firft taught the me- 
thod to the Englifh, Fuller’s definitition of a needle is exce]- 
lent, quafi ne idle.’ 

Eaft Cheap, immortalized in the pages of Shakfpeare, was 
formerly the fcene of convivial jollity ; and the account of Stow 
fupports the popular opinion of the glories of the roaft beef of 
Old England. ‘The Monument, Fifhmonger’s-hall, where our 
author complains that he faw only the zames of fifh in a lift, or 
their refemblances on canvas; Cold Harbour; the Steel Houfe 
(from ftael, trade); Dow-gate, from dwr or dwy, water; 
Wallbrook, the River of Wells, another creek, which, perhaps, 
with the River Fleet, contributed to render London a lefs eafy 
prey to the enemy; the Vintry; Vintners-hall; the Tower 
Royal, once a place of ftrength, but of which not a veftige re- 
mains; Queenhithe; Thames-ftreety and Puddledock, with the 
houfes of the nobility and other objeéts in this direction, are next 
defcribed. Along Thames-ftreet the walls ran; but the bridge 
and the Tower rendered them ufelefs. ‘The fite of the fouth- 
ern line of houfes, and the docks, feem, to. have been gained 
from the river. Warwick-lane, where he finds the College of 
Phyficians, whofe hiftory and ornaments are fhortly noticed ; 
Stationers-hall, once the refidence of the dukes of Britany, 
earls of Pembroke, and lord Abergaveny, bring our author to 
St. Paul’s. 

St. Paul’s cathedral is the fubje& of many remarks; but the 
greater part of the defcriptions relate to its ftate before the fire, 
by which the fomes of the plague was completely deftroyed ; 

and thefe are already in our hands, by the induftry of the accu- 
rate Dugdale. It was built on the fite of an old church, but 
probably not where any temple of Diana had ever ftood. The 
foundation of the old church refted on a ftratum of clay, fix 
feet thick on the north fide, growing gradually thinner towards 
the fouth: beneath were fucceflively loofe fand, fand and wa- 
‘ter, fhells, the rounded ftones of a beach, and at laft the natu- 
ralearth, a hard clay. All the fpace between Camberwell hill 
and the hills of Effex, were probably once fea, and, at low wa- 
ter, a fandy plain. If this was previous to the fea’s burfting 
through the Straits of Dover, the increafed power of the fea 
a over 
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over that of the river may be in part accounted for by the re- 
fiftance of the continent at that point. But, independent of 
this confideration, cultivation, by producing embaraffménts ; 
commerce, by conftruéting quays, may have concentered the 
force of the river within a {maller‘fpace, and made it more equal 
to the counterpoife of its antagonift. Paul’s Crofs, the fcene of 
religious inftru€tion, of political fpeeches, of the artifices of re- 
bels and incendiaries, is alfo deferibed at length, with the fe- 
veral events which have arifen from the {peeches delivered from 
that roftrum. The fermons at Paul’s Crofs are the bef apolo- 
gies of the modern itinerant field -preachers. 
The Herald’s college; Chepefide (from chepe, a market) ; 
- Goldfmith’s-hail, and the Guildhall, are the next objects of Mr. 
Pennant’s attention. Before the great fire, Cheapfide was a 
fpacious and handfome ftreet, ornamented with a créfs, a con- 
duit, and a ftandard; but, even when in a flourifhing ftate, it 
was not paved ; that convenience for many years being to be 
foundin Thames-ftreet only. ‘The Guildhall gives our author 
-eccafion to point out the progrefs of luxury in the bill of fare 
for the entertainment of the prefent king, contrafted with the 
feaft given at Whitehall, by the ceconomical Henry (need we 
add the Seventh), at the coronation of his queen Elizabeth, 
Goldfmith’s-hall leads Mr. Pennant to give a fhort hiftory of 
the lucrative profeffion of a banker. The adjacent halls, the 
Manfion-houfe, and above all the Royal Exchange, and the 
Bank of England, afford numerous fubjects of remark, which 
we can only diftantly glance at. Yet, perhaps, while on this 
{pot, fomething might have been faid of the immenfe dealings 
in the Exchange, as well as the inviolable integrity of the mer- 
chants connected there in traffic of every kind, where the flight- 
eft memorandum is never for a moment queftioned. When 
our author mentioned alfo that the Bank was the happy thought 
of Mr. James Paterfon, a native of Scotland, he might have 
added, that its prefervation in the year 1780, was probably 
owing to the {pirited conduct of Mr. Wilkes. - The miniftry of 
that day deferved not the reproach which Mr. Pennant has caft 
on them. A popular party would have been glad to have an- 
other opportunity of declaiming on maffacres; and it fhould at 
leaft be remembered, that their a@tivity, when they found it 
neceflary to interfere, made ample amends for their amidity, 
for their fearing to act againft Englifhmen, with the weapons 
moft odious to them, the firelocks of a ftanding army. 
Merchant Taylors-hall, with its diftinguifhed fons, Drapers- 
hall, Grefham College, the Excife-office, Crofbie-houfe, Lom- 
bard-ftreet, as well asa fhort hiftory of the Lombards, the 
Poft-office, Hudfon’s-Bay- houfe, and a fhort defcription of the 
courfe 
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courfe of the Thames, conclude this work. If we were mi- 
mute, we might remark, that we perceive in-it a little too 
much of the Nettorian failing, a narrative old age; too much 
of what is generally known, with fome (we think) unjuft opi- 
nions of books and men, fome antiquarian miftakes. Theie 
errors do not, however, occur very frequently ; and, in an au- 
thor fo refpectable as Mr. Pennant, whom we have often follow- 
ed with entertainment and profit, they are fcarcely blemithes. 
It is his laft work too, and the mind, foftened by regret, ; 
muft lefe the harfhnefs which would render its judgments fe- 
vere, and forget the delicacy which might rife into faftidioufnefs. 
The defcriptions are in Mr. Pennant’s ufual ftyle, forcible, clear, 
and unornamented- We have alrcady faid that he occafionally 
adds to our knowledge, and points out objects and facts, which 
other authors have more haftily and more inaccurately paffed over. 





Effays, Medical, Philofophical, and Experimental. By Thomas 
Percival, M.D. F.R. S. and A.S. Se. The fourth Edition, 
revifed aud enlarged. 2Vols. 8vo. 125. Boards. ‘Johnfon. 


N thefe volumes are collected the various Effays publihhed 
by Dr. Percival at different times. We have reviewed 
them ia general as they appeared; but fome are now added 
which were contained in different publications that could not 
be regularly and particularly examined ; others, whica did 
not fall with propriety under our notice. 

The firft volume of Dr. Percival’s Effays appeared, we be- 
lieve, in the year 1768, and was noticed in our XXVth vo- 
lume, p. 105 ; a fecond edition, mach enlarged, appeared in 
1772, and occurs in our XXXIIId volume, p. 179. The 
fecond volume occurs in our XXXVth volume, p. 342, pub- 
lifhed in 1773. Thefe are now comprifed in the firit volume 
of this colle€tion, to which is ad@ed the Effay on the Poifon 
of Lead, which was publifhed feparately in 1774, and was ex- 
amined in our XXXVIIth volume, p. 116. The fecond va- 
lume of the collection before us contains our author’s third va- 
lume of Effays publifhed in 1776, and examined in our XLIId 

volume, p.\225, with the mifcelaneous papers communicated 
by Dr. Percival to different focieties and to different journals. 
Thefe Effays, particularly thofe of the third volume, are 
greatly enlarged ; various facts are added, which maturer 
experience fuggefted, and a few errors are correéted. On 
turning over the two volumes, however, we perceive fome 
Opinions remain, which farther examination has fhown to be 
erroneous : fome Effays we could have wifhed to have feen re- 
writtea, or materially altered. Conclufions haftily drawn, 
or 
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or opinions in the eagernefs of youth rafhly adopted, it would 
have been no difgrace tohave abandoned in mature age. 

The additions to the mifcellaneous obfervations, cafes, and 
enquiries, in the third volume of the former edition, relate 
only to typhus and apoplexy. Thefe feem to be extra&s from 
private letters, and refer to a peculiar epidemic; they are 
not of general utility or of great importance. The additional 
Effays which have appeared in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, 
the Tranfactions of the College of Phyficians, the Memoirs 
of the Manchefter, or the Medical Society, we thall not again 
revert to. Of the others we fhall pive a fhort account. 

The fir Effay, which may be properly. ftyled new to the 
readers of our Journal, isentitled a Phyfical Enquiry into the 
Powers and Operations of Medicines, publithed in the third vo- 
Jume of the Manchefter Memoirs, which has not yet been the 
fubjeét of our notice. Itisa light pleafing Eflay, well adapt- 
ed to furnifh materials for a rational converfation. Under 
the fecond head, our author arranges medicines which pafs 
into the courfe of circulation entire, or are decompofed by the 
fluids of the primz viz, and ‘ being conveyed to diftin& parts, 
may exert certain appropriated energies.’ On this fubjeé, 
Dr. Percival does not fpeak with his ufual clearnefs. He feems 
to fufpe&, that medicines may 'be changed in the circulation, 
decompounded, and again recompofed in the excretories. On 
the contrary, we can fee only that they are generally diffufed 


in thecirculatory mafs, and again collected, becoming obvi» 


‘ous chiefly in confequence of their-union or collection. The 
caufe of their being dircéted to a particular organ is not well 
underftood ; fomething is evidently owing to a chemical affi- 
nity of the medicine with thofe parts of the blood difcharged 
by a given organ, and fomething to the peculiar ftimulus of 
each medicine ; if, for inftance, it is brought in confequence 
of its being generally diffifed to other glands, their ation 
will not be excited; but when once the action of any fecretory 
organ is excited, ail thofe parts of the blood, evacuated by 
that organ, are immediately fupplied by the temporary ftop- 
page of fimilar fecretions. This f{pecific ftimulus which our 
author has explained, will contribute to elucidate many of the 
difficulties Rated in this partofthe paper. Sulphur, Dr. Per- 
cival thinks, does not circulate with the properties of fulphur, 
yet it appears in the excfetions of the fkin with its ufual che- 
mical effe&ts. In this reprefentation there is a little error: it 
circulates pretty evidently ia a ftate of hepar fulphuris, and 
this is the odour which it communicates; for Dr. Percival, 
when he fpeaks of this odour, fhould have recollefted, that 


fulphur alone has fearcely any fmell. .Vitriolic acid may ac- 
quire 
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quire phlogifton, and become fulphur; but it moft, in that 
cafe, be carried into the blood veffels in its acid ftate, which 
we have reafon to fufpeé& is not true: if it enters the blood 
veffels at all, it moft probably is in the fame ftate of an hepar 
fulphuris. Again, xthiops mineral, it is faid,; has produced 
a falivation, a proof that the mercury has recovered its powers 
jn the circulation: there is no evidence of zthiops entering 
the blood ; and when it accidentally produces falivation, we 
fhould rather fufpe&, with Dr. D. Monro, that it has beer 
owing to the xthiops being’ made with unwathed flowers of 
falphur, which have generally a little loofe acid combined 
with them. Dr. Percival alfo fuppofes that a new combina- 
tion of particles takes place, when afparagus communicates 
its peculiar fmell to-the urine: in reality, we rather fufpec 
this fmell to be owing to the decompofed vegetable, whofe oil 
alone is diuretic. 

‘The ninth Effay we had occafion, many years fince, inciden~ 
tally to mention. It is on the oil expreffed from the liver of 
the cod-fith, and recommended for rheumatifms. It is aran- 
cid animal oil, highly difagreeable, and in our hands not an 
eficacious remedy. : 

The-tenth Effay is‘entitled, Hintstowards the Inveftigation 
of the Natore, Caufe, ind Cure of the Rabies Canina. This Ef- 
fay was written in confequence of a Very humane and judicious 
paper of Dr. Haygarth’s, recommending immediate ablation 
with cold water, and afterwards with a ftream of warm water 
froni the fpout of a tea-kettle, together with the ufe of a cup- 
ping-glafs; and,-if neceffary and convenient, the excifion’ of 
the part. Dr. Percival, though he joins in recommending the 
fame plan, feems,.a little inconfiftently, to give a different 
view of the difeafe. He attributes it, or rather feems inclined 
‘to attribute it to the nervous irritation, like tetanus, and offers 
fome’ arguments in favour of this opinion, which appear more 
ingenious than folid. It is fufficient to obferve, that in no 
inftance are there ftronger marks of abforption, and of a fe. 
condary infe&ion, ‘The wound heals, afterwards inflames 
again, the inflammation extends, a forenefs of the limb, if 
in the lower extremities, frequently in thé dire@tion of the 
lymphatics, comes on previous to the general fymptoms. In 
tetanus aforenefs indeed ‘remains in the cieatrix, bat there is 
no great previous inflammation, and no evidence of abforp~ 
tion. . Befides, our author’s opinions may make practitioners 
lefs anxious about thorough ablution or excifion. It isenough, 
in this view, if the part-is numbed by the-cold, fo as to ren- 
der it lefs fenfible of irritation. Dr. Percival adds to the 
ufual applications, the gaftric juice, as a powerful folvent. 
Vor. LXX, Augaff, 1790. L That 
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That the virus- is innocent when taken into the ftomach, is 

certainly owing to the abforbents not being expofed by.wound, 

for the laéteals do not abforb fo generally as the other lympha- 

tics; to which may be added, the invifcating powers of the 

_ fluids of the ftomach,-and the alteration, in confequence of di- 
eftive faculties. 

‘ Mifcellaneous faéts and obfervations’ follow, which are 
of no great importance. One part of this paper relates fome 
fuppofed inftances of a retrograde motion of the lymphatics, 
and a feemingly more quick paflage of a fluid from the fto- 
mach to the bladder, than through. the circulatory fyftem. 
But we think that the cafe fhows, that the colouring matter 
of the logwood had continued in the fyftem unchanged, and 
was quickly difcharged by a fudden and violent.effort of na- 
ture. Fetid breath, froma ftraitnefs of the cheft, is often, 
our author tells us, relieved by myrrh and fixed air. 

The fecond part of the paper. contains fome curious inftances 
-af fympathy between the ftomach and the lungs. . The third 
ison dyfury. Dr. Percival mentions a cafe in which ftran- 

ury, at firft brought on bya blifter, was renewed by volatile 
alkali alone. The tendernefs on the neck of the bladder, not 
uncommon in old people, is relieved, we are told, by rubbing 
‘in fo much mercurial oiatment as, to produce a flight fpitting. 

_. The mifcellancous obfervations.which follow relate to the 
ale of flowers. of zinc in convulfive and the hooping-cough, 

_and_ to the ufe of mercury, in hydrocephalus internus. The firft 
medicine i is new only i in the hooping cough; but it was cer- 
pialy of ule i in other coughs, which, were apparently convul- 
AVE — 
on TRE ‘account of the durthatiake: 3 in' 1777, inferted in the 
‘twentieth volume of the Annual Regifter, is chiefly defigned 
to fhow its connedtion with electrical phenomena and electri- 
City < it farnifhed r many curious obfervations of this kind. 

The acid which is feparated from tar, when boiled to dry- 
nefs, which is ufually thrown away, may, in our author’s 
Opinion, probably anfwer many of the purpofes of the veget- 
jable acid; its ftrength is faid to be to fpirit of vitriol, as one 
to fourteen ; ; in other words, fourteen times ftronger (in this 
there malt certainly be fome miftake) than the ftrongeft vitri- 
olic acid, , ‘This paper was inferted in the New Annual Re- 
“gifter for 1787. 

The obfervations on the conftru€tion and polity of prifons 
were communicated to the editor of the Gentleman's Maga- 
‘zine in the fame year. Dr. Jebb had recommended a-funk 
fence inftead of a wall to confine malefaétors, as it would ad- 
mit of better ventilation, Dr. Percival thinks that ventilation 
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is not inconfiftent with 4 high wall, and is-unwilling to alarm - 
thofe who ought to’ vifit ‘prifons with appréhenfions.: «This: 
volume concludes with’ fome judicious remarks relative to the 

improvement of thé Marichefter infirmary, We truft thatthe’ 
author, by colleéting his ‘mifcellatieous publications, does not 

mean to drop the pen from which the world*has. received fou 
much advantage. ‘The * hic ceftus artemque repono’ we hope? 
is yet ‘far diftanti’"? '%? Sg0cet4 ii UiOig-eAv 
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“of Scotland. By Francis Grofes “Efg. Find, 8s 
ks 9 Cbneliided From Po7g6) 100 1 vids shy 
ey Roxburghhhire, the firk antiquity that oceuts.is the abbey’ 

of Kelfo, This: was an -abbey of Tironefian, monks, 
brought.oyer: from France by king-David, when earl ‘of Cum.’ 
berland;,during the reign of his brother Alexander the Fierce?’ 
The building is of that plain, and andecorated ftyte called 
Saxon..or early Norman. The church of this mpnaltery had’ 
been fed. by. the town of Kelfo as a place of wouthip’ till’ 
within thefe few years... There ftill remains of’ it the whole 
tranfept, the fouchern.and weftern tower, which ftdod at the! 
interfegtion of the tranfverfe_ parts of the building} with'a’ 
part-of she fouth wall of the‘nave, in whichis ati arch that’ 
communicated between the -cloyfter and the Body of tHe! 
church,;: a Vusn * [biti on b clei se % Hs t 

Roxburgh Caftle ds, fituated near cculbipr tr of the! 
Tweed and;Teyvior, about a, mile fouthewelt of Kelfoy Te’ 
of an oblong figure, elevate aber vie- plait Ser forty ere 
pendicular feet, chiefly natural ; on the brin "Of which'dte 
the remains,of a. wall, the. outward defence of ‘the’ antient 
caftle,”. The. interior, part is pow planted with’treés.°' The 
mount is defended at the foot of the north and weft’ fided by’ 
a deep; moat and outward rampier of earth ; a fine plain inf 
teryening) between thefe, and the Tweed.. The moat’ was’ 
{appliedywith water by a dam which .croffed the river Teviot® 
in, an. oblique: direftion, the remains of. which’ ftill appedr.’ 
The fouth and eaft fides are defended by an inacceffible preci-' 
pice, ‘at, the foot of which runs the ‘Teviot with a rapid curs’ 
rent. This caftle has been the fcene of many military tranf- 
actions and incidents, recited by. our author: ‘The’ fortrefs’ 
having been furprifed:by the English, James II. of Scotland, 
whilft he Jaid fiege to it with a large army, was killed by the’ 
buriting of acannon. iy), oi hee 
20 The abbey of Melgofe is p eafantly fituated near the’ fouths’ 
ern banks of the Tweed, and. was founded by king David; im? 
the year 1136., Anold monaftery of the famename, which ftood 
Xo rt) ae ““ = ‘about’ 
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about'a mile did, balf xo the ¢aftof the prefent town of Mel- 
roféjiis mentioned. by, Bede as exifting 7 in, the year 664. 
o/Ehe remains of. this monattery: confilt.of fome fragments of 
the cloy ftérs-riehly ornamented ;. and. the ruins of the church, 
past of which Milt ferves for parochial; ufes. Nothing, fays 
our author,.can.exteed the elegance and faithing of the win- 
dows; and beanty ofthe ornaments with, which. this building. 
was profufely adorned. For though this church was founded: 
by king David, verytlittle of the original ftructure is remain- 
ing s:mo# of the arehite@arebeing of the ornamented Gothic;, 
a ftyle which did not take-place,till, npwards.of a century after 
thay aie ot The view from the entrance of the church-yard 
isno ots The chit ch‘ is in the Feet ofa crofs: the arching 
of ‘the see: oe Piet f “a ‘fetnititcle, with various 
members ph yee inal de Head? WoW Falling? BeMiha eaet 
ther, fy ) ee On ge iF aa well'p Bieparieadee piluntdrss 
fA baa 5 Byte: ion oe ch ‘tabernacle- work’ "Pie 
Fne Ree Youth. endo travfept which préefeits 
i in. 0 pastes f ‘com pofed, k ‘pater Battrefies) tetmihdted’ 
~ BEES, Of ta ita ay i buttreffés are’ pierced’ 
niche $. for. ft atuey 5, the peda ‘and candies of’ whieh? 
fe 4) i; Gothic Srdér> anid’ drdaitiented ‘With gare 
i age work. Above the’ fouthpate are 
rah es Ae hates, deckeahi Minin height as the’arel rifts? 
i ‘h “fo tilated effigi es remain, many in ftandd 
wie a Ot oe et phe” ‘bi tre? aré- ecu on wee 
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of Melrofe contains a-greater variety) of Gothic ornaments, 
than all the other religious fructures in) the ifland, collectively 
taken. The length of this edifice ;fromieattita welt is 258 feet, 
the crofs aifle 437. feet, and the whole sonicny off its ichnogra- 
phy 943. 

The. abbey of Jedburgh i is Gituated.in Teviotdale, on the 
weft fide of the river Jed, near where atefalls, into the Teviot. 
It was founded by king David J... This building‘is partly in 
ruins, and part ferves as the parish church, The wor kstleiee 
is faid to be extremely fine, 

The caftle of Godielands ftands in the ag county vith the 
preceding, about a mile we from Hawick,.en an eminence on 
the fouth fide of the Teviot; nearly oppofite to where the 
water of Borthwick joins with that riyer, - Of this caftle no 
other circumftance is mentioned, than that it was anciently 
the reidence of a family of the furname of Goldy, whence: it 
derived its prefent appellagion. 

Minto-Tower is a {mall building, fituated on a rugged and 
picturefque rock, clofe to the Teviot, and on the right hand 

of the high road leading from Jedburgh to Hawick. , 

Entering Lanerkthire, we are prefented with'the collegiate 
church of Biggar. "This church was founded in the year 
1545, by Malcolm lord Fleming, lord high chancellor of 
Scotland, and anceftor to the earls of Wigton. Jt isa hand- 
fome building, and, from its general appearance, feems much 
older than the time of the foundation juft now mentioned. At 
this place is preferved an ancient yafe, fuppofed, fays our au- 
thor, to be Roman. In the times of popery.it was appropri~ 
ated to facred offices, as it fill continues to be; for itis now 
ufed to contain the water for baptifm. The iron collar, call- 
ed the Jonugs, an inftrument for ecclefiaftical punifhments, is 
yet hanging by a chain in the wall, near the door of the 
charch. , 

In Clydfdale, the caftle of Bog Hall ftands upon a flat, ‘or 
rather a marfhy ground, half a mile diftant from the town of 
Biggar. The building was at a diftance encompaffed by a 
fofs, or ditch, and within that by a ftone wall flanked with 
towers. ‘The entrance was through a handfome gate. The. 
dwelling houfe is in rains: it feems more modern than the 
furrounding wall or towers. 

The collegiate church of Hamilton was founded in the year 
1451, by fir James Hamilton of Cadzow, anceftor to the dukes 
of Hamilton, for a provoft and feveral prebendaries. It is 
alfothe barial place of that family, 

Proceeding into >» Dambriesiure, we come to iJoddam Cafile 

C3 whith 
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- which is delightfully fituated omthe footh bank of the river An- 
“wan. According to tradition, it was built between the years 
1437 and 1484, ‘by ‘John lord Herries, of Herries, with the 
-ftones of a more ancient caftle of the fame name, which ftood 
on the oppofite fide of theriver. Theold caftle is faid to have 
been inhabited about the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
by a branch of the family of Robert Bruce, and to’have been 
idemolifhed fome time after by a border-law. The hiftorical 
“getail of: the fucceflive proprietors of this caftle is, as ufual, 
~ €lear and explicit ; but as it contains nothing remarkable, we 
confine ourfelves to the general defcription. The following 
Short extract, “however, we think worthy of inferting in our 
Review. © : | 

* Refpecting the Tower of Repentance, there are various ac- 
counts of the caufes of its conftruétion, One of them 4s, that 
John, lord Heries, having been on an expedition to plunder 
fome part of the Englifh border, was, on his return, in great 
danger of fhipwreck ; and on which occafion he made a vow, 
that if he efcaped, he would, by way of expiation of his crimes, 

* and as a mark of gratitude for his delivery, build a watch tower, 
with a beacon, to be lighted by a watch, kept there at his ex- 
ence, whenever the Englifh were difcovered making,an inroad 
nto the Scotch border. This. he accordingly did, and caufed 
the word Repentance to he cut over the doar between the fj- 
ures of a dove and a ferpent, whence it derives its name. The 
Ecitdiny is a fquare tower of hewn fione, and is mentioned in 
the Border laws by the name of the watch tower of Trailtrow, and 
‘a Watch ordered to be kept there, and a fire made in the firepan, 
and the bell to be rung whenever the Englifhes are feen coming 
near to, or over the river Annan, and to be kept conftantly 

burning .in weir time. 

« In the additions to Camden, it is faid, this tower was built 
by a lord Herries, as an atohement for putting to.death fome 
prifoners, to whom he had promifed quarter: on it is carved 
the word Repentance, between a ferpent.anda dove, emblems 
of prudence and meeknefs ; and probably the word is the family 
motto.’ | 


Tradition, we are told, has preferved a. ben mot of- a fhep- 
- hetd’s boy to fir Richard Steele, founded on the name of this 
tower. Sir Richard having obferved a boy lying on the ground, 
and very attentively reading the Bible, afked him if he could 
tell him the ‘way to’Heaven? ‘¢ Yes, Sir,’ replied the boy ; 
you muft.go by that tower ;’ alluding to its appellation of Re- 
_ pentance, : , 
Spedlin’s Caftle ftands in the parifh of Lochmaban,:about 
three miles to the northward of. that: town, and on the weft 
bank of the river Annan, All that is knowa of it is, that it 
hag 
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has long been, as at prefent, the property of an ancient and 
refpectable family, the Jardins of Applegarth. Its form, like 
moft of thofe buildings, is a ftrong, fquare, vaulted tower, with 
walls of a great thicknefs, flanked by round turrets, at the 
angles. Up one pair of ftairs there is a good room, with an 
ancient carved chimney-piece. The following-narrative we in- 
troduce for the entertainment of our readers. 


‘ But this building is chiefly famous for being haunted bya 
bogle, or ghoft. As the reiation will enliven the dul'nes of 
antiquarian difquifition, 1 will here relate it, as it was told me 
by an honeft woman who refides on the fpor, and who, [ will 
be fworn from her manner, believed every fyllable of it. In 
the time of the late fir John’s grand father, a perfon named Por- 
teus, living in the parifh ef Applegarth, was taken up on fuf- 
picion of ietting fire to a mill, and confined in the lord’s prifon, 
the pit, or dungeon, at this caltle. ihe lord being fuddenly 
called to Edmburgh on fome prefliag and unexpected bufinefs, 
in his hurry forgot to leave the key of the pit, which he always 
held in his own cuftody. Before he difcovered his miftake, 
and could fend back the key, which he did the moment he found 
it out, the man was ftarved to death, having firft, through the 
extremity of hunger, gnawed off one of his hands. Ever after 
that time the cafile was terribly haunted, till a chaplain of the 
family exorcifed and confined the bogle to the pit, whence it 
could never come out, fo long asa large Bible, which he had 
ufed on that bufineis, remainedin the cattle. It is faidthat the 
chaplain did not long furvive this operation. The ghofl, how- 
ever, kept quietly within the bounds of his prifon till a lon 
time after, when the Bible, which was ufed by the whole fami- 
ly, required a. new binding: for which purpofe it was fent to 
Edinburgh. The ghoft, taking advantage of its abfence, was 
extremely boifterous in the pit, feeming as if it would break 
through the iron door, and making an ife like that of a large 
bird fluttering its wings. The Bible being returned, and the 
pit filled up, every thing has fince remained perfeétly quiet. 
But the good woman declared, that fhould it again be taken off 
the premifes, no confideration whatfoever would induce her to 
remain there a fingle night.’ 


Tortherold Caftle ftands on an artificial mount, in the parith 
of the fame name, about a mile to the eaft of the Loughes, half 
way between Dumfries and Lochmaban, clofe to the road fide, 
and a fmall diftance from the rivulet. The building feems to 
have confifted folely of a tower,’or keep, of a quadrilateral fi- 
gure; its area meafuring, on the outfide, 51 feet by 28; the 
Jongeft fides facing the eaft and weft. It was furrounded by a 
double ditch. 

Cowhill Tower, Nithfdale. This old tower ftood upon an 


eminence, commanding a charming profpect of the vale of 
L4 Nith, 
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Nith, from Friars Carfe to Dumfries. It had long: been the 
feat of the Maxwells, cadets of the family of Nithfdale. The 
old caftle being burnt by the Englifh in the year 1560, the 
prefent tower was built in 1579. 

Friars Carfe. At this place there was formerly a cell, de- 
pendent on the abbey of Melrofe. The refectory, or dining- 
room, had walls eight feet thick, and the chimney was twelve 
feet wide. This. old building having become ruinous, was 
pulled down in 1773, to make way for the prefent houfe. Near 
the houfe is the Lough, which was the fifh-pond of the friary, 
In the middle of it is an artificial ifland, founded upon large 
piles and planks of oak, where the monks lodged their valuable 
effects when the Englifh made an inroad into Strathnith. 

Morton Caftle is fituated on the eaft fide of the river Nith, 
about fixteen miles to the northward of Dumfries. By whom 
it was built is uncertain; but ic has been a place of great 
ftrength. ~ Our author’s account of it is copied, through the 
medium of Dr. Archibald, from Mr, M*‘Farlane’s manufcript 
collections in the Advocate’ s library at Edinburgh, and is as 
follows : 


‘ It was kept by fir Thomas Randulph, earl of Murray, in the 
minority of David Bruce, and afterwards fuffered to go to ruin 
by the earls of Morton, who had other caftles to take care of, 
Near to this caftle there was a park, buile by fir Thomas Ran- 
dulph, on the face of a very great and high hill, fovaruficially, 
that, by the advantage of the hill, all wild beafts, fuch as deer, 
harts, roes, and horfes, did eafily leap in, but could not get 
out again; and if any other cattle, fuch as cows, fheep, or 
goats, did voluntarily leap in, or was forced toit, it was doubt- 
ed if their owners were permitted to get them out again,’ 


el his caftle was once the principal feat of Donnigall, lord of 
Strathnid, who flourifhed in the reign of king David I. about 
the year1124, ‘The part now remaining is a large hall, fome 
windows, and two round towers. 

Sanquhar Caftle is a pidturefque ruin, fituated ona high 
hank, on the north-eaft fide of the Nith, and overlooking that 
river, Here formerly the Queenfbury family kept their deer 
‘ jn alarge park, now converted into a farm. The principal en- 
trance was from the north-eaft, where a bridge was thrown over 
the fofs, Not far from the caftle, down the river, remains the 
moat, or ancient court hill of the former barons of this caftle ; 
where, by their bailiffs and doomfters, they were wont to. give 
decifions upon civil and criminal cqaufes, agreeably to the feudal 
fy ftem, 

The Bow Butts, near Jarborough Caftle, Glencairn. ‘Thefe 
earthen mounds are called Ingleftone Moats, or Bow Butts, and 

are 
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are faid to have been the place where the ancient lords of the 
barony of Glencairn exercifed their vaffals and followers in the 
practice of archery. In the neighbourhood of thefe Butts for- 
merly ftood the {mall but ftrong caftle of Jarburgh, of which, 
at prefent, only the fragments of a wall are remaining. Tra- 
dition reports a-variety of wonderful ftories of its ancient lord 
and his fons. He was named Jonkin Ferguefon. 

Clofeburne Caftle, in Nithfdale, is fituated about twelve 
miles north of Dumfries, and on the eaft fide of a lough of 
eight acres. According to our author, it is, perhaps, the old- 
eft inhabited tower in the fouth of Scotland. From the plan on 
which it is built, and the ftyle of the mouldings of the door, 
which are the only ancient ornaments now. remaining about the 
building, Mr. Grofe is of opinion, that the date of its conftruc+ 
tion cannot be later than the beginning of the twelfth century. 
The building 1s a lofty quadrilateral tower, all vaulted. The 
lower apartment was a fouterrein, the walls of which are about 
twelve feet thick, The door is under a circular arch, with the 
zig-zag, or dancette moulding, rudely cut out of the hard gra- 
nite: the only communication with the hall was by a trap-door, 
‘The fecond floor originally confifted of a hall. The approach - 
to the door was by aladder. The old iron door is ftill remain- 
ing. Inthe hall, the fire was made in the middle of the floor, 
as there is only one ftack of chimneys, and thofe in the centre 
of the building. Above the hall are two feries of chambers 
which are feparated by oaken floors; and above them an arch- 
ed roof crowns the edifice. ‘The meafures of this building are 
thirty-three ‘feet fix inches ‘from north to fouth; forty-five 
feet fix inches from eaft to weft; and its height to the battle- 
ments forty-fix feet nine inches. 

Lag Caftle ftands in a deep narrow ravine, called the Glen 
of Lag, whence it derives its name: it is fo covered by lofty 
hills as not to be feen at any confiderable diftance. The build- 
ing confifts of a {mall fquare vaulted tower, now unroofed, 
mounted on an artificial eminence. It was furrounded by as 
outer wall. This caftle was anciently furrounded by a lake, 
now a marfh;- fo that, even in its beft days, as our author ob- 
ferves, it muft have been a damp and dreary manfion. On the 
eaft fide of it is a2: mount, likewife artificial, called a moat, or 
court-hill, furrounded by a ditch. 

Amisfield, or Hempsfield Tower, has, from a very early 
period, been the refidence of the ancient family of Charteris, 
{t confifts of a quadrangle, having on the fouth-weft a high 
tower, of a very picturefque form. Inthe tower, which hada 
handfome flight of winding ftone ftairs, is fhewn a chamber and 
pedftead, in which king James VI. is faid to have flept when . 
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on his way to England. ‘The cielings of feveral of the rooms 
of this tower are ftuccoed and painted. The ornaments are of 
the grotefque kind. The building is now quite in ruins, and 
ufed only asa hay-loft. For the amufement of our readers, we 
fhafl have recourfe to the work for the following traditional fto- 
sy, refpecting’ one of this family, 

* King James V. being on a progrefs into the fouthern parts 
of his dominions, to quell infurrections and redrefs grievances 
on the marches, previous to his fetting off from his caftle of 
Sterling, an ancient widow, who lived on the water of Annan- 
dale, compliined to him, that, ina late incurfion of the Eng- 
ih mto that country, they had carried off her only fon and two 
cows, which were her fole fupport and comfort on earth ; that 
fhe immediately made complaint to fir’ John Charters of Amis- 
field, warden of the weft marches, informing him, that the 

rty were then ravaging at a few miles diftance, and praying 
him to fend and retake her fon and-cows. She faid, that fir John 
not only refufed the prayer of her petition, but alfo treated her 
with the greateft rudeneis and contempt. The king told her he 
fhould fhortly be in Annandale, and directed her then to prefer 
her complaint to him ; upon this the woman returned home, 
Jn a fhort time king James fet out on his progrefs, and when he 
arrived at the head of Nithfda'e, remembered the poor woman’s 
complaint; hetherefore leit the greateft number of his guards 
and attendants behind him, and advanced with great fecrecy to 
the village of Duncow, where difguiling himfelf, and leaving 
all his attendants, except two or three favourite followers, pro- 
ceeded towards the caftle of Amisfield, the feat of the warden : 
when he came to'the fmall brook near the houfe, he left all his 
fuite, and, coming alane to Amisfield gate, requelied the por- 
ter to tell fir john Charters he came exprefs to inform him of 
an inroadthea making by the Engljf). The porter was loth to 
difturb his mafter, fayiny, he was gone to dinner, but the king 
‘bribing him with a filver groat, he went and returned with an 
anfwer, that fir John was going to dinner, and would not be 
diflurbed. ‘The king bribed him again with two groats, defir- 
ing him at the fame time to tell his mafter, that the general 
fatety depended upon his immediately firing the beacons, and 
alarming the country. Sir John, upon this fecond meflage, 
grew into a great rage, threatening to punifh the importunate 
smefienyer for his temerity. Upon this the king with gold brib- 
ed another fervant to go to ml page and tell hyn that the good 
san of Ballangcich had waited a.contiderable time at his gate 
for admittance, but in vain; at the fame time the king throw- 
ing off the mean garment that covered his rich attire, founded 
his beugle-horn for ‘his attendants to come up. ° Sir John, as 
foon as he had received the third meffage, came in a great fright 
to the king, who harthly reprimanded him for this great abufe 
ef the truft committed to his charge, and at the fame time com- 
manded 
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manded him to pay to the widow-her lofs ten fold; adding, 
that if her fon was not ranfomed within ten days, he, fir John, 
fhould be hanged: and as a farther token of his difpleafure, he 
billeted upon him his, whole retinue, in number two thoufand 
knights and barons, obliging him to find them in provender 
during their ftay in Annandale. This heavy expence brought 
the Amisfield family under a load of incumbrance, that they 
never after could entirely throw off. It was alfo in this pro- 
grefs that king James hanged the famous Johnny Armitrong, of 
Gilnock Hall,’ 


Dumfries bridge is of ftone, and confifts of nine arches. {it 
meafures in length 400 feet ; the mean breadth, including the 
parapets, is fixteen feet two inches; and the height, from the 
top of the parapet to the water, twenty-fix feet, Here was 
a fmall gate, called the port, which was confidered as the boun- 
dary between Nithfdale and Galloway; there being fix arches 
of the bridge within the latter, and three within the former dif- 
tri. But about the year 1769, the gate was taken down, in 
order to leffen the weight on the bridge, which was then ina 
tottering ftate. This bridge, which croffes the river Nith, was 
built by the lady Devorgilla, third daughter of Alan, earl of 
Galloway. She died in the year 1269, and left a daughter of 
her own name, whofe daughter was mother of John Cummin, 
affaflinated at Dumfries. 

Caerleverock caftle ftood about nine mWes fouth from Dumi- 
fries, on the north fhore of the Solway Frith, between the con- 
fluence of the rivers Nith and Locher. It is faid to have been © 
originally founded in the fixth century, by Lewarch Ogg, fon of 
Lewarch Hen, a famous Britifh poet. This caftle wasthe chief 
refidence of the family of Maxwell, in the time of king Mal- 
colm Canmore. . The view delineated in the work before us, 
fhews the remains of a fecond caftle of Caerleverock, built after 
the demolition of the original caftle above mentioned, the fite 
and foundations of which are ftill very confpicuous, and eafy to 
be traced out ina wood, about three hundred yards to the 
fouth-eaft of the prefent building. From -thefe foundations it 
appears to have been fomewhat lefs than the prefent caftle,. but 
of a fimilar figure, and that it was furrounded by a double ditch. 
The precife time when the new caftle was built is not.afcertain- 
ed; but it muft have been before the year 1425, asthe appel- 
lation of Murdoc’s ‘Tower, given to the great round tower on 
the fouth-weft angle, was. obtained from the circumftance of 
Murdoc, duke of Albany, being confined initthat year. This 
caftle, like the old one, is triangular, and furrounded by a‘wet 
ditch. It had alarge round tower on each angle. The en- 
trance into the caétle-yard lies. through a gate on the —s 
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molt angle, machicollated and fanked:by two: circular towers. 

Druidical Stones near the Kirk of Holywood. “Thefe ftones, 
which are placed inan oval form, are fuppofed to be Druidical, 
and, according to tradition, were furrounded by a large grove 
of oaks, faid to be ufed by the Druids in the celebration of 
their rites. 

Thus far has the iagenious author profecuted, in the volume 
before us, his account of the antiquities of Scotland ; concern- 
ing which he difplays great induftry of refearch, ‘and accuracy 
of defcription. .He feems to have {pared no pains nor expence, 
in delineating the buildings with elegance, as well as fidelity ; ; 
and, what gives additional value to the prefent work, both in 
point of information and entertainment, it records not only a 
variety of detached hiftorical narrative, but will tend to pre- 
ferve many fugitive traditions, which might otherwife fink into 
oblivion. On the whole, we have accompanied our author with 
great pleafure through this northern furvey, and thal! look for- 
ward, with a degree of impatience, to the completion of his 
defign. 





A Diffirtatien on the Englifo Verb. To which is added, an Ap- 
pendix on French and Latin Participles. By J. Pickbourn. 
8vo. 65. Boards. Robinfons. 


Particular incident, it feems, induced Mr. Pickbourn to 

apply his thoughts towards afcertaining the different powers 
of the Englith verb ; and we muft acknowledge that he appears 
to have confidered the fubjeét with great attention. In the courfe 
of his enquiry, he has carefully confulted the mot approved 
Englith grammarians; but diffents from the whole of them on 
certain points, and maintains his own opinion with great force 
of obfervation and argument. After making fome remarks on 
the fimplicity of the Englifh verb, and the copioufnefs of it, 
arifing from its compound tenfes, he enumerates the tenfes, or 
forms of expreffion, belonging to prefent time. ‘ In the in- 
dicative mode, fays he, we have no lefs than five prefent 
tenfes ; viz. I write, I do write, I am writing, I have been 
anviting, I have written.’ 

The three firft of thefe tenfes muft be wniverfally acknow- 
ledged to belong to prefent time ; but Mr. Pickbourn feems.to 
think that it may be doubted by fome perfons, whether the 
other two, namely, ‘ I have been writing,’ and ‘ I have written,’ 
come under the: fame defcription or not. He maintains the 
affirmative, however, upon the principle that participles have 
not in themfelves any relation to time ; and, therefore, the time 
0 which any compound exprefiion belongs mult depend folely 
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upon the tenfe of the aumiliary verb: made ufe of in its compofi- 
tion. After mentioning this propofition,. which is of great im+ 
portance to his argument, we fhall fubjoin his ‘farther obferva- 
tions on the fubjeé. ua . , 
‘But, that We may not be thought to determine the quef; 
tion by theoty only, let us confider the common ule which 
we make of thefe tenis. We do not fay, I have deen writing 
atten o'clock; J have been writing yefterday : but wefay I 
qwas Writing ‘at ten o'clock; :L was writibg yelterday, . This 
tenfe therefore evidently belongsto prefeat- time: fer though 
it denotes fomething pat, ye it implies: that it paffed in, a 
period of time, fome part of which flill remains unexpired. 
- © This compound expreffion J Lave been writing, is,of a fin- 
gular nature, and perhaps Cannot, eafily be tranflated into other 
languages. It-confilts of the,.verb; 7 save, in the , préfent 
tenfe ; which cérifines the’aétion to préfent time ; of the imperd 
fect participle, syriting,~ which points to the continttance, dt 
progreflive ftate of it; and of the "perfect participle, dean, 
which indicates the completion’ of; satleaft, fome part of the 
action ; théugh i¢!dves’ nor. determine: whether the: whole :be 
completed*ors note!:*fhe proper ufe:of this tenfe is to exprefs 
an action-thaf bas -been begun, -¢arried on for fome 'tinte, and 
continued to (or at leaft nearly to) the. prefent. inttant ;,.but 
it.does not.decide;, whether it be now:finifhed, or is:to-be con- 
tinued, longer. © IF A fay, J have been.writing a letter, t inti- 
mate, that the letter is juft now finifhed,;’ but if I lay, dave 
een writing ‘tao hours, 1 Teave it, undetermined whether. the 
ation of Writin 1d He Continued any longer or hot. -’"This 
relia WUtWay# definite: for it iidad [2 righ action, ‘wnddone 
fines it.1o'the Point of tine initiédiately preceding tie now; et 
peaféremftand.sved 1 > .coiltorgxs ods ud : nousviide add to 
¢ Phe otter tonfe hkewife,: viz. [dave sritten,oas elidently 
Belongs td prefent.time. -Weido not fayy°/ Aare avritren yee 


day; oD. have written: the-firkt-of Auguits:-but we: fay, 1 ayrete 


yehterdayy; -Z-aprote the: firfl of. Auguit,;; This tenfe may <pror 
petly, be. called: the, prefent perfect, or perfest, indefinite, Ft 
always expreffed aperfect or complete adiion; but an a ion 
that has been completed or perfected in a prefent time, i. €. in 
fhe prefeht’ de ¥j thé® prefent eur, the prefent! age; Be. > If 
HO fpeakeof the pre(ent’ cearury, We fay, philofop hers ave 
made’ great difceverits in the preferit century; but if we {perk 
ofthe lat ‘century, We fay, philéfopliers made #eat diftove- 
rie¢ in the left century. y agile LS eI BOLE 
o@' This xenfe," preceded: bythe Words ‘aphex, Before; after, 
a3 foow as,‘ Sec) may be-applied.fo‘denote the relative time df 
a‘ Future adtion 5° asj- when ‘he-b2s dized,- Ke - will write ‘@ letter. 
‘It is always definite with refpect t6' ation, i. e. it theans 
Cape La MMe oe. @hEA ae in one cale, it is definite With 
Spe to tink, fe. when it fignifiés 2 thing done ih the poin 
SP ine whi refy piéceding the prefent.i Cnt j. aS, Lave jak 
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now written a letter. But in all other cafes it is, with ref- 
pect to time, indefinite; for at only limits the aétion to a pe- 
riod of time, fome of which’ isnot yet expired, without refer- 
ring to any particular part of that pericd. For, if I only fay, 
Dr. Prieftly as pybli/hed an Englith grammar, I do not 
hereby afcertain whether hie publifhed it yefterday of thirty 


years ago.’ 


 Notwithftanding the very ingenious remarks with which the 
sisthior fupports his doctrine, we'are not fatisfied that thofe two 
tenfes. ought: to ibe confidered as ftriétly applicable to prefent 
timié, in’ a gramhiatical fenfe:’ That any tenfe midy, “as he ob- 
ferves, be’ properly called « the prefent perfeét,’ feems to us 2 
contradiction in terms.’ According to the propofition above 
mentioned, the expreflion, «I have been writing,” muft necef- 
farily,- by ‘the tehfe of the auxiliary verb with which it is con- 
netted, be referred toa time that is paft, and. therefore cannot 
belong, to the.prefent.time. , 

' With refpect to the other; exprifion, «J have written,’ which 
our author likewife affixes tothe prefent tenfe; we think. it has 
fill lefs any real preténfions to‘thatdiftinCtion; as.‘ written,” 
beyond all doubt, is: the participle of the pereas"and relates 
to ani aétion which is paft. | 

“Mr: Pickbourn, indeed, conveys his steht tmhore precife- 
ly, when'he obferves; concerning the tenfe which he calls the’ 
prefent perfeet, or perfect indefinite, that it always expreffes a 
perfect or complete ation but an action. that hasbeen com- 
pleted or perfected in,a'prefent time, i.e: in the prefent day, 
the prefent. year, the prefent, age, &c. We admit the juftnefs 
of this obfervation; but the expreflion, ¢ I have been writing,” 
rand>* T:have written,’ ought snot, on that account,’ to be re- 
ferred to the prefent tenfe, inthe fame mannér°as ¢ I write, I 
do'write, “I am writing’; as the three latter arevin the ‘firft 
terife abfolutely, and the two former only relatively fo. ‘The 
following temark’on this’ fubject is very properly fubjoitied by 
Our author?" 


¢ A learned friend * has remarked that this tenfe may be 
made ufe of when we are {peaking of the works even of authors 
long fince deceafed, provided they be ftill extant ; but if thofe 
works do. not remain, we cannot with propriety ufe it. We 
may fay, Cicero has written orations ; but we cannot fay, Ci- 
cero Las.written poems:.. In the firft inftance, by a bold figure, 
“we fuppofe Cicero, as it were, fill exifting, and {peaking to 
us in his orations ;. but.as the poems, are loft we cannot mén= 
tion them in the fame manner.’ 





bes 


. * This remark was made by the Rev. Dr. Kippis, about ae: year's ago, 
when the author had the honour to read 2 ya of this Differtation before 
a licrary fociety} as mentioned in the prefac 
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Mr. Pickbourn, in his obfervations on aoriftical tenfes, com=' 
bats the authority of great grammarians; but his opinion, im 
general, coincides fo clofely with our own fentiments on the fub- 
ject, that we cannot help thinking it well founded. — 

The author’s remarks on fome other points of grammar, with 
thofe relative to the origin of language, are: equally judi- 
cious; and, on the,whole, he has treated the fubje& withmuch 
difcernment, as well as perfpicuity and precifion. 





Hiftorical and Critical’ Memoirs of the General Revolution in 
France, in the Year 1789: from the Opening of the States 
General, on the 25th April; *till the framing the Conffitation 
on the 6th Auguft following. By F.T. Dillon, Efq. 40. 
1/, 1s. Boards. Robinfons. ;. 


é tex occurrences recited in this volume, confidering chess 
importance and aftonifhing ¢ffects, may, juftly, be can- 
fidered as among the moft memorable in hiftory. » Being, hows 
ever, already ‘generally known, the narfativoof them, itis 
‘probable, will prove Jefs 'interefting at prefent than Cafter 2 
lapfe of many years. It muft, neverthelefs, be agreeable to 
‘inquifitive readers, to have ‘a faithful detail of the whole’ of 
thefe extraordinary proceedings, colleéted from authentic pas 
pers ;_ and ‘fuch is the work'now before us. Mr. ‘Dillon ap-~ 
pears to give an accurate account of every tranfaction, accom~ 
_panied with the public fpeeches of thofe who bore the princi- 
pal fhare in their. accom plifhment. The hiftory is very pro- 
_perly introduced with a.general view of the defpotifm of the 
‘French monarchy, atthe period preceding ‘the late revolution 
in its goverament 5 | and. the author -afterwards, in PB pans, fg 
of the work,iintermixes.an; animated abftract.of the hiftory of 
‘a number of the French kings, for the purpofe bf fhewing the 
‘profligacy of their‘characters, and the tyranny which they exs 
ercifed over the nation. “As‘a fpecimen ‘of the narratives we 

fhall prefent c our readers with his account OF wee: ‘three‘of 
_thofe princes. tees 


_. *To.gono higher than Philip le sei we find hat ‘rahe? 

ed as one of the moft wicked kings that. ever faton a hkoneyg 

a covetous, violent prince; without, faith, _juftice, or-mercy; 

He confined the carl of Flanders and his. fon, after his rot 

given for their fafety ; he feized on the coinage and altered)t 
-{pecie as he thought proper, No auto;da fé was more cruel 
than his punifhment of the Knights Templars ; he, was the 
firft who granted patents of nobility for. money ; his vexation$ 
and.adulterations of the coin were endlefs, by.which, he greate 

ly encreafed his revenues, _,., 

« After the example of the. king, all France became, a ‘{cene ‘Of 
corruption 
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corruption.and.avarice : finally, he died of grief, the refult of 
bis mifconducts 

_ Louis Hutin; Philip the Long, and Charles le Bel, his 
three fons and fucceffors, inherited all the vices of their father. 
They continued to offer nobility and offices of magiltracy to 
public fale, and degrade the kingdom; they deprived the 
fiobles of the right of coining money, and léyied taxes on the 
people: by their own authority without the confent of the ftates. 
Of the‘e three princes, it is a’ difficult: matter to decide which 
was the wort ; their extortions,—their cruelty, — and the num- 
bers of people they put to death, give ample proofs, of,the. bad- 
nefs.of their characters : one aa alone will fufficiently 
fhow. how little they valued their fubjects ; in all inftruétions 
given to the commiflaries, when they were fent into the pro- 
vinces, not a fingle word-réfpecting the public good, but only 
injunctions to raife money, and fleece the ‘people by every ftra- 
tagém they could dévife.) 62 os 2 re 

- ©Pinlipy de Valois. arrefted, fourteen: lords» of Britany and 
Northandy,i whom.ihe hadi invited to: Patis;, to honour, the 
Biasiriage ot his, fecond fon the, duke of .Qrleang, and. caufed 
ghem to be; beheaded without. any:trial, and this in the midft 
of the;rejoicings and pleafures of a tournament,’ , 


to* Louis XI. was-calléd thé companion of thethangman., We 
need. only look ow the actions ofthis, piince,. to: hold abfoluie 
moparchy|in. yabhorrences. nothing were feen mear :his palace 
but.gibbets, fays his, apolegit Duclos. Thefe were the fig- 
nals by which you. diffinguithed the manfion of the king. © 
delighted in conftrySting iron cages; and they gave the name 
of the’king’s fillets, as an object of his’ affection, to enormous 
chains, which he had tHade’to torinent his fiibjeéts: “When he 
Grete perfons actufed tobe putito'' the tafture; he ufed to 
Viewtheni Behitid a feréen; forsfear the judge fhould be com- 
paffiondee, Said nor-hade av obduratesheart bike:hiufelf. 2 > 
©°¢ Hewealifed fogr thoufind people to be pur tocdeath on sa 
public feaffdldy andavas prefent at. the execution of many of 
the Np 4nd mokk) of, them ; without deal procefs.. He brought 
his: coulip-geyman, the duke: de;-Nemours, to a trial without 
the concurrence of his peers. He cenfured the indulgence of 
the judges, who permitted him ta come out of his cage to in- 
terrovate hitt, ~whetéas the king wanted to-have him ‘tortured. 
en'thé duke wad beheaded,’ he ‘Hadhis’two fons placed on 
te fiat they fright bear ‘matks of ‘the! bleod of their 
thér. Reader, fearch ‘in’ vain the annals of Bufiris, you 
Will? not ‘find’ ‘a deeper Tene of cruelty. "This excerable king 
afterwards caft the duke’s fons into a loathfome dungeon; the 
floor? which was“ctouded with fron fpikes, which rendered 
Mice fot’ them to havé'any repofe, from ‘whence they 
Were: mken twice a week to be chaftized with rods, and every 
{bree months:a sooth drawn from then.’ The'cldeft loft: his 
Tenfes? ‘the*Griter was fo fat fortunate as to. furvive the tyrant ; 
as ou ee DA * an 
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and. by his petition, prefented in 1480, we learn the ftatement 
of rete horrid deeds, feareely credible, without the authenti« 
city of fuch proofs, 

‘Francis i. ruled the kingdom as if it was his private 
eftate. He ungeneroufly perfecuted the Conftable de Bourbon, 
Guilty of fimooy, he negotiated with Leo X. He deftroyed 
the liberty of the prefs, and fet the magiftracy to fale; b 
which ‘he infulted the nation, in giving them the beft ‘bid- 
der for their judge; worfe-than Caligula, who decreed the 
honours only of a conful to his horfe, whereas the judges 
who had. bought their places, paffed fentence of death; he 
figned the death warrant of Semblanfai, who was innocent, at 
the folicitation of Louifa of Savoy ; and granted the: life of 


St. .Valhier,; culpable, in return | for the profticution of his 
daughter,’ 


The proceedings of the national affembly fince the fixth of 
Augot Jaft; will form an interefting fequel. to the prefent 
volume; ‘aid We doubt not that Mr. Talbot Dillon will come 
prife it in’ @ contiauation of the prefent work. 


Reports iF the Royal Humane Society ; with an Appendix of Mif= 
céllaneous Obfervations on the Subje& of Sufpended Animation. 
Svo. os. Boards. Cadell. 


TP HESE Reports confift of narratives of the fuccefsful, 

- and lifts of the unfuccefsful cafes, with every public do- 
cument which relates to apparent death, from drowning, 
hanging, or fuffocation by noxious fumes, including the fumes 
of charcoal, the fire-damp, mephitis, &c, ‘They are {pun 
out to.an ufelefs length, hy quotations, repetitions, triflin 
obfervations, puffs, and pious ejaculations, . The editor feems 
to think that he never can collect too much. 

The cafes are related in the ufual affected ftyle,. which has 
hitherto rendered thefe Reports fo difgufting : nothing is added 
to the means of recovery, except what we formerly had occa- 
fion to notice; and an air of myftery pervades the whole, which 
the commentaries and notes render, if poflible, ftill more ob- 
fcure. This volume might indeed have been included within 
the compafs of a little pamphlet ; but our author, afraid of 
lofing his confequence,. {peaks of the ‘ immenfity’ of the la- 
bour of compilation, and apologifes for the hafty language of 
the narratives. We could with him in future to leffen_ his fae 
tigue and ours; yet it has been hinted that he has an affociate, 
and the eédution, as well as a few of the quotations, we 
are inclined to attribute to a different pen. The language of 
the narratives is indeed hafty, and fome of the pupils feem to 
adopt the peculiarities of the mafter, but in the moft hafty de- 
Vor, LXX. Aug. 1790. M fcriptions 
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{criptions only, we efcape from the difguft which we feel frons 
the affected phrafeology of the-reft, which was before the’ prin- 
cipal fubje& of our complaint. 

A little feverer reprehenfion is, however, ‘due for’ fome 
mifreprefentations. ‘The labour is fo immenfe, the editor te!ls 
us, that foreign inftitutions which have exifted, have not given 
any ftatement of their proceedings thefe twelve years. . The 
inftitution at Paris, however, has publifhed their Reports in an 
abridged form, down to the year 1786 inclufive.: The Am- 
fterdam Reports have appeared, and are brought to nearly the 
fame, period ;, they apologife for unneceflary repetitions, and 
promife in future to publifh only fuch cafes as may afford in- 
ftru€tion, When we look at the Reports, we find, on an average 
of four years, more than double the number of unfuccefsfal cafes; 

compared with thofe which fucceeded: the French. reporters 
on the contrary, lament only the lofs of one out of feven. 
The caufe of this ill fuccefs our authors attempt not to ex. 
plain: thofe who are not recovered, are tacitly confideredias 
irrecoverable. In fome inftances, however, the violence of 
the efforts feems to extinguifh the fmall remains of life; and 
the editor himfelf, a little unaccountably, remarks in the note 
to p. 53. that ‘ the vis medicatrix nature is by no means.an 
auxiliary in cafes of refu feitation, and that it often proves 
whpropitious to the continuance of that life, that has been 
actomplifoed by much labour and perfeverance.’ We refpect 
nature too much to hear this imputation unmoved? in. fac, 

in the cafes alluded to, death has‘been owing to the’ effects. oF 
‘the remedies, to fever, inflammation, and mortification, in- 
duced by the violence of the ftimuli. ‘There are befides fo 
whany ‘hints of methods peculiar to the’ Humane Society, that 
we are led to attribute fome’ of the unfuccefsful’cafes to the 
wantof more generally circulating the proper methods of Ptr 
ceeding: in fhort, to a difreputable concealment i in the prin- 
cipal members of this inftitution. 

The different focieties in Eatope and America are not, we 
know, entirely owing to the flourifhing ftate of the London 
nftitution. ‘Thofe in America are principally to be attributed 
‘to Dr. Moyes, who travelled through England as a le@tuter 
‘on chemiftry, and went to Atverica im the fame capacity un- 
der the protection of Mrs. Hayley.” His knowledge, abili- 
_ ties, and humanity, though totafly blind, were very confider- 

able; andhe ftrongly inculcated the neceffity of thefe inftitu- 
‘tions in America, whofe utility was then chiefly ‘known by 
the pamphlet publithed by Dr. Johnfon: it’ was this pam- 
phier; we Mpprerre which was tranflated into Portuguefe. 
Unfortunately 
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Unfortunately for the editor’s affertion, there is no eftablith«' 
ment of this kind in Lifbon. 

While thefe fa&s occur to us, we cannot difmifs this volume’ 
with any’ very warm commendations. ‘The plan, inftitated 
with judgment and humanity, feems to be, caught at as a ve- 
hicle of popularity, and conducted with views, in our opi- 
nion,’ neither jadicious nor liberal, We fhould be forry to 
{top the current of humane contributions, and our only aim: 
in this article has been to direct their application to better ef-: 
fect. It is not that we are deftitute of other fats, which might 
give different views of thé.conduét of the fociety, or are not 
able to point.oat other errors of conduc. , We hope they will 
profit by thefe hints. : 





A General Hiftory of the Chriftian Church, to the Fall of the 
Weftern Empire. By J. Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 2 Volie 
‘8vo. 145. Boards. Johnfon. 


| & ings Prieftley’s Hiftory * of the Corruptions of Chritianiny, 
and of the * early Opinions concerning Chrift,’? may 'be 
fuppofed, in fome degree, to fuperfede the prefent ba : much 
undoubtedly muft be repeated; but, from a more regular and 
connected view of the fubje&t, the impreffion muft neceffarily 
be more ftrong, and: we may add, that in this progreflive hif- 
tory, an ingenious and plaufible author may more eafily pre- 
pare his reader for the future conviction. “We own that our 
fufpicions ‘on this fubjec&t were excited early, and we foon found 
that they were not fufpicions only. Dr. Prieftley’s avowed ob= 
je, in-this work, is to reprefent the original dogtrine, and the 
gradual deviations fromit, ina regular hiftory : in other words, 
to render it an hiftory of opinions rather than of men, and to 
fteer between the oppofite errors of too uninterefting prolixity 
and an imperfect concifenefs. Mr. Gibbon’s obfervations 
alfo,, concerning the rife and progrefs of Chriftianity, are an- 
{fwered by a detail of facts, which, of themfelves, fhow that 
its'eftablifhment was owing to the force and influence of trovls 
alone. : 
© Befides demonftrating the truth of chriftianity, in this the 
beft of all thethods, by a : fimple exhibition of facts, I withed td 
give ‘young perfons more efjecially an idea of the great value 
of:chriflianity, by fhewing its intluence on the minds of thofe: 
who firft received it, and how nobly it led them to think and 
to act, raifing them.above the world, and:alh the honours and 
emoluments. of it; how, for the great hope that it fet before 
them, they chearfully. fubmitted to bear the lofs of all things, 
and made light of pain and death in every mode’ of torture. 


With this view I-have been more particalar than might have 
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been expected from a hiftory of this extent, in my account of 
the ancient martyrdoms ; judging from myfelf, that no reading 
is fo interefting, or fo ufeful. In Mofheim there is nothing 
of this kind. He only enumerates the perfecutions, without 
mentioning any of the particulars, and this will not intereit, 
the reader atall. But by dwelling a little on thefe particulars, 
I flatrer myfelf that 1 have written fuch a hiftory as may not 
only be confulted, but be read, efpecially by young perfons. 
However, as I have not only divided the work into a great num- 
ber of periods, but alfo into feétions, the fubjects of which are 
diftinétly fpecificd, any perfon may, without much trouble, 
fele&t, or omit, whatever he pleafes.’ 


- The Hiftory ts ftyled a general one, as difcuffions on doubt- 
ful points as weil as dates, are avoided, and thofe which ap- 
jearto our author neareft the truth, are tacitly adopted without 
engaging ih difputes. ‘The narrative comprehends the great 
controverfies' concerning the perfon of Chrift, as fettled by 
the four firft councils, and terminates with the removal of the 
power which flood.in the way of the great authority affamed 
by'the bifhops of Rome, an authority which, as it is now néar 
its decline, will farnith a proper termination for. a fecond 
epoch. But whether Dr. Prieftley, will. proceed farther, he is 
yet, he tells. usy-wholly undetermined. We hope that he will 
continue this Hiftory, for the fimplicity and. perfpicuity. of his 
narrative are, very attractive ; and this bias being once per- 
ceived, no inconvenjence can enfue from it, except fo far as 
its intrinfic force may convince: we have little doubt but he 
will be willing to reft the fubjec on this iffue, and we do-not 
think the arguments fo very formidable as to be afraid of the 
event. 

The fir period contains the Hiftory of the Chriftian Church 
from the public Minittry of Jefus to the Death of Nero, 
A. D. 68... The greater number of the events, and thofe the 
moft important, are related by the Evangelifts, and by St. Luke 
in the continuation of the hiftory. Dr. Prieftley has digefted 
this narrative with great perfpicuity.; but-we. find in it. the 
feeds of his do¢irine, which afterward expands fo luxuriantly. 
It is, however, a little remarkable; that.when our author and 
the Unitarians confider the divinity, of Chrifas a compara- 
tively modern dottrine, they, fhould, overlook the crime of 
which Jefus was: accufed before: the high-prieft and Pilate. 
Whatever may: be thought of the equivocal anfwer’*' thou 
fayeft,’ that which’ follows is fafiiciently ‘explicit + © thou fhalt 
fee the Son of Man fitting at the right hand of the Almighty, 
and coming in the clouds of Heaven,’ (Mark xiv. 64,) » The 
opinioy of the chief prieft is decifive : he ttyles it blafphemy, 

| | “and 
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and thinks the fpeaker worthy of death. The fame fpeech is 
recorded in nearly the fame terms by Matthew and Luke, In - 
the Gofpel of St. John, which is fupplementary to the others, | 
another circumftance, equally decifive, is fubftituted: ‘ we 
have a law, fay the Jews, and by our law he ought to die, 
becaufe he made himfelf the Son of God.’ (John xix. 7.) The 
meaning of the word b/a/phemy in the fcriptures, is, we know, 
very extenfive; and it is not clearl¥ defined, even in Leviti- 
cus, where the punifhment of the blafphemer is pointed our: 
it has, in general, two meanings, to revile, and to detrac& 
from: the latter is the moft common fenfe in the New Tef- 
tament; and in Matt. ix. 3- where our Saviour fays to the 
lame man, ‘ thy fins are forgiven thee,’ he is faid to blafpheme, 
by affuming the power of God. It is evident then, that the 
impreflion made on the Jews by our Saviour’s doétrine, was 
that of his divinity, which Jefus in his laft trial confirmed by 
the fingular fpeech recorded in the three evangelifts mentioned. 
But.to come nearer to Dr. Prieftley’s narrative, we may re- 
mark, that after Stephen (Adts vii. 27 — 53.) had reproached 
the Jews with their injuftice, ingratitude, and idolatry; after 
he had raifed their enmity by the feverity of his invettives, 
he exclaimed that ‘ he faw the Son ftanding on the right hand 
of God,’ (verfe 56,) This was again confidered as blafphemy, 
and the aac which the law denounced againft blafphemers 
was immediately executed. The hafte was not indecent nor 
improper.in their views, though the punifhment was unjutft ; 
Stephen had declared the vifion that implied the divinity of 
Chrift, by which he had detratted, in the opinion of the Jews, 
from the dignity of the Almighty: the law had already 
awarded the punifhment; and he died addrefling his prayers 
to Jefus, whofe divinity was thus, in his laft moments, reveal- 
ed, not ‘ according to the cuftom of dying perfons.addrefling 
their neareft friends,’ as Dr. Prieftley hints in the narrative of 
this event. 
Two diftinguifhing traits of feparation which charatterife - 
this period, are the admiffion of the Gentiles to the Gofpel 
_withoat their previous initiation into the Jewifh rites; and the 
peculiar fyftem of the Gnoftics. Paul has been ftyled the 
_ apoftle of the Gentiles, and it was only from the moft nar- 
row and perverted views that the Jewith Chriftians were in- 
duced to confine the benefits of the Gofpel'to the pale of 
the fynagogue, We allow that the more zealous of this clafs 
were offended with Paul; bat-it is with a future defign that 
our hiftorian adds, ‘ fo for were they from believing the infal- 
libility of amapoftle as fuchs’? Were not fome of our Lord’s 
earlier difciples offended with him for eating and converfing 
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with publicans and finners? We forgot, however, that he js 
not, in Dr. Priéftley’s fyftem, infallible. The Gnoftics were 
undoubtedly a fe& who incorporated fome of the fafhionable 
fyftems of philofophy with Chriftianity. That Jefus Chrift 
Was a phantom, is not confiftent with the great fcheme of 
atonement, and this will account for fome of the apoftles 
pointed diftinétions of the ‘ Man Jefus,’ and fimilar expref- 
fions; but that their refinements gave the firft fafpicion of the 
divinity of Chrift, is not probable, after what we have faid. 

When the narrative of St. Luke terminates, our author refts 
chiefly on Eufebius and on Jofephus. ‘That many of the firit 
apoftles died by the hands of the public executioner, or a fa- 
natic mob, need not, for the honour of Chriftianity, be con- 
cealed, fince it fhows that truth prevailed in {pite of every 
Oppofition from interefted motives, from paflion, prejudice, 
and fuperftition : in fpite of open violence, of the ignominy 
and contempt in which the caufe of Chrift was at firft in 
volved, Dr. Prieflley’s account of the Chriftian church in 
its early ftate, fo far as relates to its fecular eftablifhment, 
is very correét: it is an idle fancy to fee in the firft bishops 
the hierarchy of future ages ; and on the other hand, to argue, 
that as in the limited, weak, and defpifed condition of the 
firftt Chriftians, ecclefiaftical dignities were ridiculous and in- 
_admiffible, that they fhould be fo in very different and Oppo- 
fite circumftances, 

Dr. Prieftley, in his account of the perfecution of the Jews 
under Nero, in this firft period, feems to comment on the dif- 
ficult and intricate lines of Juvenal, which were the fubjec& 
of fome animadverfion in-p. 26. of our laft volume. We men- 
tion it chiefly to obferve that the particular defcription of the 
punifhment i is not countenanced by Suetonius and Tacitus, to 
whom our author refers ; and indeed, with fome commenta- 
tors of crédit, we think theré is not fufficient foundation to 
explain this. paflage of Juvenal by the punifhment of the 
Chriftians. From’ the general obfervations we fhall extract 
what is faid of the divinity of Chrift. 


¢ It vis mof evident, from, the. book of Acts, the hiftory of 
which extends through almoft she whele of the period, the: 
events of which. we have been reviewing, that no doétrine had 
been advanced by the apofiles, and firit preachers of chriftia- 
nity, that gave offence to the Jews, befides that of Jefus bein, 
the Meffiah. Had there been’ any appearance of an nite 
ment of the great ‘doctrine of thé divine ‘unity, to’ Which the 
-Jews were then, and ftill continue to be fo mtich attached, 
by the advancement of any thing’ approaching tothe dogtiine 
that is now received of the diyinity of Chrift, it could not but 
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have excited the greateft outcry imaginable ; as it did after- 
wards, when that doctriae was advanced, and. as it continues 
‘to do at this very day. 

‘As all the Jews expected that their Meffiah would be a mere 
man, the natural defcendant of David, itis evident that the 
apofties, and other primitive chriftians, who were all zealous 
Jews, muft have received him as fuch. It is evident from the 
Gofpels, and és acknowledged by all chriftian writers of the 
four firft centuries, that the apoftles confidered him inno cther 
light during the whole of their intercourfe with him ;: having 
no idea of his being God, or the creator of the woild under 
God. It is no lefs evident from the Aéts of the Apoftles, and 
is alfo acknowledged by the fame early writers, who. were 
themfelves trinitarians, that the apoftles announced him as fuch 
to their nation, and the world, viz. as nothing more than a 
man approved of God by figns and wonders which God did 
by him, and whom God had raifed from the dead. And that 
they had any private information of their mafter being of a 
higher rank in the creation than themfelves, but that they 
thought it prudent to ufe great referve in the communication 
of this knowledge to others (though fuch is faid to have been 
their conduct by the ancient trinitarian writers above referred 
to) is abfolutely incredible,’ 


We own that, from the mpf careful confideration and com- 
parifon of the tenor of the apoftles’ writings, it appears to us, 
that their great object of oppofition was the errors of the 
Gnottics, towhich we may add, that the Jews, in this ftate, were 
not fit to receive the more complicated doétrine of the Trinity. 
The apoftles muft have known what were the accufations againft 
their divine mafter; and if they had not felt the force of this 
do&rine, a doctrine which they declined explaining or com- 
menting on, the injuftice of the fentence in this view muft have 
been fometimes the fubje& of their difcourfes. 

The fecond period contains the Hiltory of the Chriftian 
Church to the end of the Reign of Adrian, including the per- 
fecution under Domitian. We may obferve, in general, of 
perfecutions, that they were neither extenfive nor conftant. 
The fanaticifm of the mob was always ready to attribute every 
misfortune to the Chriftians, and at times they drew a flow, 
occafionally a reluctant, edi& from the emperors. ‘If we con- 
fine the tolerance to the rulers gather than to the people, Mr. 
Gibbon’s reprefentation is more:confonant’to hiftory, and to 
the ftate.of opinions in that era, than thé violent deferiptions 
of many authors who think Chriftianity ‘is’ moré honoured as 
it was more perfecuted; and with a favage minutenefs count 
the, wounds of.the martyrs as the glories of the Gofpel>* Th 
reality, the forbearance of the emperors was often owing to 
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contempt rather than humanity, and the fury of the multi- 
tude was excited by the moft improbable calumnies, the fic- 
tions probably of the Jews. — 

Of the Gnoftics in this-period, our hiftorian gives a partie 
cular account ; and they feem to have been a peutral fed, 
- fometimes holding their peculiar tenets in conjunction with 
the law, fometimes with the’ Gofpel. It is evident that.they. 
were held in the higheft deteftation ty the more rational Chrif- 
tians of this;period, and their denying the reforre€tion, the 
great difcovery revealed by Chrift, fully accounts for this de- 
teftation. Of the Chriftian writers in this part, much has 
been already faid. The authenticity of the fhepherd of Her- 
mas, and the Epiftles of Barnabas Clemens we cannot difcufs - 
with any advantage. Dr. Prieftley feems too intent on eftab- 
lithing his own fyftem, when he adds, that reading works in 
the church was not a proper criterion of their being written, 
in the opinion.of the early Chriftians, by infpiration. We 
fufpec it is not very generally beheved at this moment, that 
every part of the books now read in charches is infpired, and 
it is not very eafy: to find any author fo adventurous as to point 
out.thofe particular patts which are dictated by infpiration. 
Philo, an.author much attached to the Platonic philofophy, 
in Dr. .Prieftley’s* opinion, the perfon who led the way to 
thofe {peculations which ended in the dottrine of the Trinity, 
and joafephus, an hiftorian well known, are the laft authors in 
his account of this period. 

The third period extends from the death of Adrian in 1385 
to that of Marcus Aurelius, one of the molt philofophical of 
emperors, and one of the mof determined enemies of the 
Chriftians.. The moft diftinguifhed martyrs in this. reign were 
Polycarp. and. Juftin; but the mind is much pained by the 
horrors of the punifhments too minutely detailed. The Mon- 
tanifts, afeétchiefly diftinguifhed by their aufterities, belong to 
this zra,..an era, however, moft remarkable by its being the 
epoch of the Trinitarian dottrine. We have always confidered 
the fyfiem, of the Gnoitics as leading the way to the application 
of the Platonic reveriesto the Chriftian fyftem. The logos of 
Plato, the divine ray, was not very diftant from the phantom of 
the.Gnoftics ;. but with the Chriftian Platonitts this ray was at- 
tachedto,ahuman being, and‘ the Word was made Fleth.” What- 
ever,may have been the opinion of the tranfcendent excellency 
of Chrit, the,apoftles certainly dad not ‘saife their ideas fo high 
as to, determine, the degree of that excellence, or to decide 
whether Chrift, who was to fit on the right hand of God, was 
equal with God. ; This-was to be the work of a. more fpecula- 
SYEABR and ofa ne com parifon ofthe tenor and general 
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{fpirit of the fcriptures, Dr. Prieftley thinks it was received 
with difpleafure:.it was certainly explained with caution, 
and seceived, as might be expefted from its incomprehenfible 
nature, with referve. After explaining this doétrine as it was 
firft promulgated, our author proceeds to examine the ftace of 
the Jews in this period. and the fubfequent ones, colledéted 
chiefly from Bafnage’s hiftory of this nation; and he obferves, 
that from the time when the doétrine of the Trinity came to 
be generally profeffed by the learned Chriftians, we read of 
few or no conyerts to Chriftianity from the Jews, ‘This doc- 
trine, he thinks, was highly difagreeable-to thefe zealous pro 
feffors of the divine unity, and if they are ever to be converts 
ed to the Gofpel, it muft be, in our hiftorian’s. opinion, on 
the Unitarian fyfiem. But on examining the extent of this 
period, we muft attribute this fact to another canfe, or confider 
the Trinitarian doctrine as {preading more rapidly than Uni- 
tarians will perhaps willingly allow. ) 

The fourth period extends from the reign of Commodus in 
180, to that of Decius in 249; and, as ufual, is divided into 
the general hiftory, particular tranfactions, progrefs of the 
‘old and appearance of new doétrines and fects, concladin 
with the account of the writers. We muft {peak only of what 
is moft remarkabie. In this pesiod the perfecutions were nei< 
ther fevere, general, nor long continued. Chriftianity. flou~ 
rifhed, and the relaxation of the rulers leflened the fervour of 
zeal, the fortitude of fufferers, and allowed the reftlefs mind 
to follow its peculiar doétrines, and the imagination to foar 
beyond the judgment. To this period, and to the relaxation, 
which was the effect-of fecurity, we muft attribute what will 

be more confpicuous in the {ubfequent one, the temerity 
with which many denied the. tenets of Chrift, or efcaped from 
perfecution, and what was the immediate confequence, the 
extraordinary merit attributed to martyrs, thofe who ‘had fuf- 
fered punifhment for their religion; and to confeflors, who had 
the boldnefs to own their faith in Chrift. This: period of 
fecurity alfo gave rife to fome fuperflitious opinions (we have 
no hefitation in this inftance in ufing Dr. Prieftley’s language) 
and fome trifling controverfies. ‘The difpate. concerning the 
period of Eafter, or an annual feftival in commemoration of 
- the refurrection of Chrift, was one. of thefe; and the opinions 
refpecting the facred nature, as well.as ¢ the real purifying vir- 
tue’ of baptifm, and the elements received in the Lord’s Saps 
per, are proofs of the progrefs of fuperftition. 

Fhe Unitarians in this period became more confpicuouss 
The diitinguifhing term, however, feems to fhow them to have 
been confidered as a peculiar fe; and if Ebionite is derived 
froma 
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from poverty, it is not probable that this name fhould have 
been given by the unbelieving Jews, * on account of the con~ 
tempt in which they held: them.’ The’Ebionites, as preferv- 

ing the unity of the Godhead, fhould rather have been treat- 
ed by the Jews with peculiar felpedi. This period was, how- 
_ ever, diftinguithed by the firft treatife written againft them, 
viz. A. D. 185, which we would account for in a manner 
different from Dr. Prieftley, by fuppofing that they were not 
before this time confidered as important or refpectable. Their 
name is fome proof, and it is remarkable that, at this time 
er foon afterwards, the greater part of the bifhops were Tri- 
nitarians or Platonifing Chriltians, in our hiftorian’s words. 
¥f the former had been confidered as the real doétrine of the 
apoitles, and the latter an innovation, it is farprifing that a 
change fo general paffed without a controverfy, 

In the next period, from the reign of Decius, 249, to that 
ef Dioclefian A. D. 284, we find a fevere perfecution, begun 
by a fanatical mob in Egypt, and continued for fome time by 
the authority of the emperor’s edit. It appears, however, to 
have been but a fhort one occafionally renewed under Gallus 
and Valerian, though the exceffes of the common people, ex- 
ceffes yenerally fudden and often temporary, probably conti- 
mnned while the reins of empire were held with a trembling 
unfteady.hand, In the accounts, it muft be remembered, th.t 
we read the defcriptions of Chriflians who muft have been eager 
to accumulate every tale of horror, to enhance their own for- 
titude or to confirm that of their “difciples. ‘This zra was 
diftinguifhed by the timidity we have before accounted for, 
and the rife.of a new fe& of auftere Puritans, the Novatians, 
ealled Cathari (xalago:, clean,) from their extraordinary vir- 
tue. It does not appear what the peculiar tenets of Novatus 
in other refpects were, but that they differed from thofe gener- 
ally adoptedis probable, from the Novatians rebaptifing fuch 
as quitted the Catholic church to join them. The Nova- 
tans, in our hiflorian’s opinion, were of great ufe in quick- 
ening the zeal and leffening the defpotifm of the church, as 
well as in promoting free enquiry and difcuffion, advantages 
which Dr. Prieftley thinks, perhaps with juftice, have attend= 
ed diffent and fchilms in every age. The origin of the monks, 
to be traced evidently from the reveries of the Gnoftics, and 
their opinion concerning the fupreme excellence of the foul, 
and its rifing by contemplation beyond this lower fphere, not- 
withftanding its earthly clog, is explained by a neat matterly 
outline of the whole fubject. Retirement was at this time 
frit praitiled, as the perfecution began in Egypt, and the 
mountains of the Thebais and neighbourhood afforded fecure 
ss , retreats. 
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retreats. Whata treafure on this fubjeé& might we not have 
expected from the united refearches and abilities of Dr. White’ 
and Mr. Badcock, if death and other accidents had not pre- ° 
vented the profecution of the defign ?' The Unitarians, in this 
period, feem to advance in credit and dignity ; and the chief 
of the Millenarians, in the conference with Dionyfius, is faid 
to have been convinced of the error of at leaft fome of his 
tencts. 

. The fixth period relates to the perfecution under Dioclefian 
A. D. 302, to the fettlement of the empire under ‘ Conftan- 
tine A. D. 313’—completed only in 325. The period, Dr. © 
Prieftley obferves, was ‘ favourable to Chriftianity, fo far as 
related to the general acknowledgement of its truth, bat high~ 
ly unfavourable with regard to its effeéts on the hearts and 
lives of men.’ In our hiftorian’s view, however, the chicf 
blot in this period is the union of the religious and civil fyf- 
tems of Chriftianity with the temporal power, which employ- 
ed as much cruelty againft its ‘purer fpecies’ as was ever em- 
ployed againit Chriftianity itielf. This fhort period was 
diftingyifhed by a fevere perfecution ‘more continued and fe» 
vere than the church had yet experienced ; but by this means 
the difeafes of indolence and fecurity were removed, and the 
ancient fpirit and zeal of Chriftians revived. In the account 
of this perfecution, the hiftorian follows Edfebius; but though. 
he has clafled in a feparate chapter the narrative of thofe pu- 
nifhments, mixed with fable, yet we ftrongly fafpect many of 
the facts, fuppofed to be authentic, are mifreprefented or fabu- 
Jous. When the wild beafts to which the Chriftians were ex- 
pofed, retired on their making the fign of the crofs, it would 
have completed the ftory, if the fword, the laft inftrument 
employed, had loft its temper. In fhort, from many circum- 
ftances, we fufpec& the timid bifhop of Czfarea to have been 
often deceived, or to have copied from thofe terrors which 
haunted his mind, when he was led to make fome improper 
conceffions. It is well obferved that the Chriftian religion, at 
the time of the acceffion of Conftantine, muit have been wide- 
ly diffeminated, as in the period of the greatetft difturbances 
there was no heathen competitor; but might we not with - 
equal reafon add, that Unitarianifm could not be very pre- 
valent when a Trinitarian emperor was allowed to fit equally 
on the throne. Were the Unitarians afleep that they did not 
oppofe the idolater and the idolatry, or were they ftill literally 
Ebionites ? Our author’s obfervations on the intrinfic merit 
and the undeniable evidence of that religion, which could not 
only fupport itfelf, but extend fo widely, notwithftanding 
every kind of oppofition from learning, power, and philofo- 
phy, are truly excellent and convincing. 
At 
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. At this time three feéts began to be confpicuous; the Me- 
Yetians, who were Arians, the Donatifts, who were generally 
Unitarians, ahd the Manichzans, who revived chiefly the fan- 
cies'of the Gnoftics. The diftinétion of the two firft arofe 
not from: their peculiar fyfiems, but from fome difputes ref 
peciing the internal government of the church; and the laft 
3t is unneceflary to explain, ‘The conftitution of the Chrif- 
tian“church before the time of Conftantine is next detailed; 
but on this fubject we méet with little that is new ; much is 
confeffedly taken from lord chancellor King’s treatife : and 
the volume concludes with the dodtrines of this period. Dr. 
Prieftiey afferts, that the common people were, in general, 
Unitarians; but without adding a fingle argument in favour 
of this opinion, which his former narrative does not fupport. 
‘Fhe idea that Chrift ‘ died a ranfom for us, was, he obferves, 
‘an obfcure notion,’ which began to prevail; but as this was 
expanded in a later*period, and as it is in this volume curforily 
mentioned, we fhall not enlarge on it. We mutt again, we 
perecive, return to this Hiftory, astracing minutely Dr. Prieft- 
key’s fieps with a view to enquire how far his peculiar opinions 
are fupported by the belief of antiquity, has led us to be more 
diffufe than we intended in our examination of his work. 


[Fe be continued. } 
Fhe Bruce; or, the Hiffory of Robert I. King of Scotland. 
|" Writren in Scotifh Verfe, by Fobn Barbour. Fhe Sirft genuine 
** Edition, publifhed from a MS. dated 1498; with Notes and a 


Gloffary. By F- Pinkerton. 3 Vols. Small 8uo. 125. Boards. 
° Nicol: » 


YA HATEVER allowance we make for the partiality of the 
Scottifh hiftorians, the fpirit and talents of Robert Bruce, 
the Pat Robert, will be always confpicuous. His political abi- 
ies mult have been confiderable, when, after the death .of 
Wallate, though only a private nobleman, and in the fufpe@- 
ed character of being the defcendant of an unfortunate pretender 
‘toa the crown, he could eftablith himfelf on the throne, fubju- 
gate the whole kingdom, and.reign for near thirty years, un- 
‘difturbed by infurrections or, rebellions at home, vitorions’ on 
the borders againft all the efforts of two fucceflive Edwards. 
’ Fis life ended by eftablifhing the independence of his country. 
‘A@ions fo brilliant and i important could not fail to animate the 
bards of Caledonia, and to -infpire them with ftrains fuperier-to 
‘thofe of the metrical romances of that era, | John. Barbour, who 
preceded Gawin Douglas, by more than a century, is by no 
means far diftant from him. He was archdeacon of Aberdeen, 
born perhaps in 1326, and clofing his life nearly with the cen- 
tury. 
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tary. He might therefore be almoft ftyled, a cotemporary watt 
Robert, who, died in 1329 5 and, if the poem, as he tells us,: 
was written in\.4375.. it. probably was,the refult .of jinfonma~ 
tion which he received from fome, of the. chief affiftants of Re- 
bert in his moft arduous undertakings; for our poet had obtain-* 
ed no inconfiderable rank in the political department of the ftate, 
fince he was appointed one of the commiffioners to meet at Edia- 
burgh, concerning the ranfom of David II, king: of Scotland, 
then a prifoner in Eogland. | 

When we raife Barbour above. the rank, of the nyetiieal: ro= 
mances, itis not to eftablith his characteras.am epic poet. His 
poem is a continued narrative, but told with eafe and fpinss 
enlivened by little digreflions, numérous incidents, anda faith- 
ful picture of life and manners. _1f our author is:lefs, poesical 
than, Gawin Douglas, if his, vein of poetry: is lefp, rich, chis: de- 
{criptions lefs luxuriant, and his words lefs carefully chofens he 
excels the bifhop in animation, in- najvete! (why: have: weline 
adequate Englith word 2) and in the:aceuracy: of his delineation 
of the national manners, To.whieh) maybe added, though 
perhaps. itis feldom a. poetical: merit, that his defeription agrees 
with the accounts of the beft hiftorians, andis particularly -fup- 
ported, by the diligent. enquiries: of} ame very attentive: oat ac- 
curate Jord Hailes. 

This poem was, firt published at Bdinburgh: in 4516 ind 
has already gone through twenty editions, but in each thelan- 
guage is modernifed. ‘ The editors zealous to give an.edition 
of this interefting work, the moft ancient produétion: of-the 
Scortifh Mufe extant, in the very language and orthography 
of its author, had recourfe to a manufcript written: in. thexyear 
4489, preferved in the Advocates Libraty at: Edinburgh.’ D his 
was copied, and the copy: compared with the originaly by 
the earl of Buchan: it is printed .exaétly. from the: copy}.only 
that it is: ‘divided into twenty books,)so whith arguntentsjare 
prefixed. Above a-century had-elapfed from: the zra/ of; the 

compofition to the date of this masufcript; but; as writing» was 
not at that time a very uncommon acquilition, the copy cannot 
be fufpeéted on: this account; the: {pelling feems indeed :to< be 
that of the: age -of the authors copied: probably from a cocval 
ymannfcripts | 

Before we give any fneciitidas of the: poem ,: we: nuit ‘astbad 
alittle to Mr. Pinkerton’s, introduétion, Oir Editor begins 
with tracing, in, different kingdoms, the publication _theiy 
old poetry, and the firf objet of, his. attention is France. The 
firft poetry: of: that: nation: is: attributed’ to Raoulde! Coucyy 
who:compofed his fongs near: the end of the: 12th ceptury. ..He 
was fucceeded by Thibaut, king of Navarre, and by the au- 
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thor of the Roman’ dé ia Rofe;-a work which was completed’ 
about the end of the 13th centary.° That ra was, however; 
followed ‘by an age of darknefs and filence, for we find only’ 
Froiffart in the 14th century, whofe poems have never been pub- 
lithed’; but, in the 15th, we perceive the’ names of Villon, Pa- 
thelin, Chartier Coquillart, and Martial d’ Auvergne; and, in 
the 16th, Marot Cretin and Bordigue : the poets of thefe two 
centuries‘were publifhed together in Paris, in the year 1723. 

Their works chiefly confift of tales (fabliaux), and dif: 
fer in fpirit and poetry from. ‘the love-fongs of the Provencal 
troubadours, whofe Mufe. ‘is arte ‘ the lifelefs congas of 
a love.’ | 

Spain has lately acquired an edition of the Caftilian writers, 
antecedent to the 15th century, concluded in 3 vols. 8vo. 1782. 
In Denmark we have lately féen the poetical Edda, the oldeft 
Icelandic poetry that has yet- appeared in print; ¢ nor has Eng- 
Jand ‘neglected this ftudy,‘as‘the Reliques of Ancient Poetry, 
the late excellent editions of Chaucer’s Tales, &¢. may teftify.” 
Wermay.add, however,’ that-fhe has not greatly cultivated it, 
and. that’ Gower, and many other of our moft ulegent moral 
poets are little known. . 

The earlieft rhyming ‘poet, ‘it is agreed, was Otftid,-a Gers 
man, about the end of the gth century (870), ‘and, after that 
period, there are numerous inftances of Germaw poetry: from 
1700 td 1330, we havereceived a regular feries’ from the baron 
Zurlauben. The Edda, compiled in the 13th century, is faid 
to contain fome pieces as‘old as the oth; and; of Ariglo-Saxon 
poetry; the earlieft {pecimen is faid to be of the 8th century. 
Rhyme. only ‘occurs in. the Anglo-Saxon poetry in ‘the 1ith 
century, and -in the Scandinavian in the 12th. Rhyme, we 
fufpec&t; for> many reafons, began among the monks of Italy, 
thoughfome authors, as‘Mr. Pinkerton obferves, attribute it 
tothe Arabs. But thofe,: who hold the latter opinion, fhould 
fhow that rhyme was common in Arabic poetry, and that it fol- 
lowed: the’ Arabs foon after: their conquefts in Europe. The 
poetry of France, Spain, and Italy was derived with their lan- 
guage from the Latin, and was not brought to fuch early per- 
feétion as in thofe languages derived from the Gothic. » The 
earlieft poetry of the two firft appears to be of the 1ath century, 
and‘of the daft in the 13th. © 


©1n moft countries, adds our author, hiftory’ ‘has firft beeti 
written in verfe. In all countries memory is more ancient than 
writing ;“and poetry than’ profe. Greece,’ a8 ‘is*well known} 
had early-poetical hiftorians. The poem of Nzvius’on the firtt 
Punic wary written about 2 Sd yet before Chit, was the eara 
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lieft known among the Romans; and the beginning of it puts 
tus in’ mind of the harfh orthography of Barbour ; 


Quei rerrai Latiai hemones tuferunt. 
Vires frudefque Poinicas fabor.— , 

The next/poet was Ennius, who about thirty years after wrote 
in heroic verfe, {not in the Saturnius, or a kind of iambic, as 
Nevius did, refembling the fhort quick verfe of our Barbour) 
the annals of Rome; ; and afierward the aéts of Scipio Africa- 
nus. In modern Europe, the Saxon poet of the life of-Charle- 
magne is well known, and the hiftory of the Britons was tranf- 
lated into French verfe from Geoffrey of Monmouth, by Wace, 
in the twelfth century; anda hiftory of Normandy was given 
by the fame writer, ‘in the fame'ftyle. Notto mention the 
hiftory of France, in French rime, of the thirteenth” centur 
nor the Englifh hiftories of Robert of Glocefter, Robert deBr unne, 
&c. The earlieft native hiftorian of Sweden, is a chronicler 
in rime, about the year 1360, Our Winton wrote a vait hif- 
tory of the world, with Scotifh affairs intermixt, about the 

ear 1420, butisa bad Ennis after our excellent Nevius Bar- 
eee tho’ it be remarkable, that as Ennius omitted the fir 
Punic war becaufe Nevius had written it, fo Winton does the 
life of Robert I.’ 


The ftory of the poem we need not abridge, as we have faid 
that it differs little from the narrative of hiftorians ;.fothat it 
will be fufficient to fele&t a paflage or two as fpecimens of the 
peculiar merit of Barbour. The following digreflion, ih favour 
of liberty fhows, that the rights of mankind were not/univer- 
fally difregarded, even at that ame,’ in Scotland : it is bold, 
animated, and noble. 


‘ A!:fredome is a nobill thing! 
Fredome.mayfe (makes) man. to haiff liking; 
Fredome all folace to man giffis: 

He levys at efe, that frely lewys £. reg 
__A noble hart may haiff nane ele, agin 
Na ellys nocht that may him plefe, 
Gyff fredome failytie:, for fre liking 
Is yharnyt (defired) otir’all othir thing.” . 
Na he, that ay hafe léevyt fre, HOT 
May nocht‘knaw weill'the propyrté, ¢; | 4.2 
The angyr, na the wréchyt dome, " 
That is cowplyt (joined) to foule thysldome, Po 
Bot’ oy ff he had affayit it, 
Than all perquer. (perfectly) he fuld it Wye} 
And fuld think frédome mar to ptyfe, 
Than all the gold in, warld’ that is. 
Thus contrar things evirmar,. ies 
Difcoweryhgs off the tothir are 
~ And he that thryll (a flive) is has not bis; 
All that he hafe enbandownyt is 
8 Till 
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Till hys lord, quhatevir he be. 

Yheyt Make he not fa mekill fre (liberty) 
As fee wyll to leyve; or de, 

That at hys hart hym draws to dre (Cuter). 
Than may fe clerks que lioun, 

Quhen thai fall in difputatioun, 

That. gyff man bad hys thryll oucht do, 
And in the famyn.tyme.come hym to | 
His:wyft, and afkyt hym hyr det, 
Quhithir he bys lonie neid fuld bet, 
And pay fryft that he owcht, and fyne 
Do furth bys lords commandyne ; 

Or leve onpayit:hys wyfj and do 

The things that commmandyt is hym to» 
I leve all the folutioun. .° 

Till thaim that ar off mar renoune 

Bot feu thai mak fic.comapety's ing. 

Betwixt the, detts off, wedding, 

And lords bidding ull ays thrill, 

¥e may weile fe, thoucht mane you tell, 
How. hard a thing that thryldome is.» 
Bor men may weile fe, that ar wy ks 
That wedding is the hardeft band, 

That ony man may tak on hand. 

And thryldom is weill'wer than deid, 

For quhill athrylhis lyff may feid, 

It mervys (mars, #ias)’ him, body atid banys (bones), 
And dede (death) anoyis him bot anys (once) ; 
Schortly to fay ismane can tell : 

The halle (whole) conditioun off a thryll.’ 


The death of Edward I. is defcribed with the circum ftances 
which attended that of our fourth: Henry: it was foretold by 
‘ fiends, who palter in a.double fenfe.’. ‘The fubfequent reflec- 
tions are equally juft and proper. Ce ho 

















¢ And as intill Northummyrland 
He wis, with hyé gtet rowt, rydand (company riding), 
A feknes tuk hym in, the way, 
And put hym to fa hard aflay, 
That he mycht nocht ga (go), naryd: . 
Hym worthit (forced), magre hys, abid (flay), 
Inail an hamillet tharby, 
A litill town, and unworthy. | 
With great-payne thyddir that hym bic: 
He wis fa ftad (circumftanced), that he ne mocht 
Hys aynd (breath). hot with gret paynys draw ; 
Na fpek bot giff it war weill law. (very low). 
_.The quheyr he bad thai fuld hym fay 
Quhat town wes mite that he in lay, trac 
‘ Schyr,’ 
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* Schyr,’ thai faid, * Burch (Burgh) in the Sand 
Men callis this toun, intil] this.land.’ 
*¢ Call thai it Burchy als!”’ {aid he; 
** My hop is now fordone to.the. ; 
For I wend neuir to thoile (fuffer) the payne 
Off deid (death), till I, shrow mekill mayni (foreé), 
The Burch of Jerufalem had tane, 
My lyff wend I thar fuld be gayne. 
In Burch I wyft weill 1 fuld de: 
Bot I was noythir wys, na fle, ; 
Till othyr Burch kep (catch) toa (take). 
Now niay I nowyfs torthvr ga.” ’ 
* Thus pleynyeit he off his foly, 
As he had mater fekyrly : 
een he to wyt certanté 
Off that, at nane may cértan Be. 
¢ The quheyr men faid he chefyt had 
A fpyryt, that hym arifuer maid, 
Off things that he wald inguer,. | . 
Bot he filyt (fancied), forowtyn wer (without war), 
That gaiff throuch till thar creatur. . 
For feyndys ar off fic matur, 
That thai to mankind has inwy (envy ?); | 
For thai wate (know) weill, and wittly, 
That thai that weill ar liffand her, | 
Sall wyn the fege (rank), quliaroff thai wer 
Tumblyt throwch thair mekill prid. ~ 
Quhar throw oft tyioys will betid, 
That quheti feyndy$ diftrenyeit (forced) af, 
For till aper (difcover), and mak anfwar, 
Throw force off conjuratioun, 
That thai fa fals (falfe) at and féloun’ (wicked), 
That thai tak ay thair anfueting, ’ 
Into dowbill undirftanding, | 
To diffaiff thaim, that will thaim trow.’ 


Pethaps thefe volumes will be confined to thé northern parts 
of this ifland; but we think, with a little attention, the mean- ° 
ing of the few words, which will not be underftood by the founds 
in pronouncing them aloud, and by means, of the context and 
gloflary, may be eafily difcovered... We have, perhaps), ex- 
tracted. enough to give fome idea of the archdeacon’s merit, 
though there are many paffages, particularly in. the third! vo- 
lume, which deferve attention, not only from the lovér of poet- 
ry, but from thé antiquary. alfo. » In the-battle of Bannock- 
burn, Barbour confeffes that the Englifi archers would have 
decided the fate of the day in their own favour, if they had had 
arrows enough; and it feems to have been at laft neceflary to 
difperfe them by acharge. In the defcription of the fiege of Bere 
Vor. LXX. Auguft, 1790. | N wick, 
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wick, which John Cfab, a Fleming, defended for the Scotch, 
with a fpirit and perfeverance only equalled in fome of the Low 
Country fieges, and in that of Gibraltar, we have a very ex- 
cellent account of the different machines employed either. offen- 
fively or defenfively. We wifhed to have tranfcribed fome 
lines from this part of the work, if we had not felt, that to 
many they wotlld be difpleafing, and to fome, perhaps; wnin- 
telligible. 

Mr. Pinkerton has followed the copy implicity: we have 
faid that, from the fpelling and other circumftances, it feems to 
have been tranferibed from a M§. of the era of its author, 
and, like all tranfcripts, to be occafionally erroneous. -Thefe 
defeéts have been antended, at leaft the more obvious errors, 
in the modernifed copies ; but, from a fcrupulous rigour, they 
are here retained in the text, and pointed out in the notes. 
Bruce’s extraordmary valour, though it borders a little on the 
tales of chivalry, perhaps on the boafts of Bobadil,: muft re- 
main as the errorof the author, copied, perhaps, from the na- 
tural ‘exaggerations of warm eager friends.’ The archdeacon 
feems to have felt the difficulty; and though he paffes over three, 
three and three killed by the hand of Bruce, at different times, 
yet when this fatal number arifes to feven, he makes the fol- 
lowing reflections, with which we muft conclude our article. 


‘A! der God ! quha (who) had then bene bys 
And fene how he, fa hatdyly, 
Addreffyt hym againe thaim.all, 
I wate weill (truly think) that thai fuld him call 
The beft that levyt.in hys.day. 
And giff I the futh (truth) fall fayy 
I herd nevis in-na tyme. gane 
Ane flynt (one killed) fa mony: him allane seohen him).? 
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F all the odd: books which o¢cur in the courfe of our mal- 
tifarious reading, we never met with a more extraordinary 

ene than the:prefent. We fhall not be fo prefumptuous &s to 
decide-on the merits of the poem, for we muft fairly confefs we 


do not underftand it. We have examined the explanatory notes, 
- but in-vain: we are ftill in the dark.x—We meet. with a little 


gleam, indeed, now and.then, for ten or twelve lines together ; 


but it foon fades away, and we.are loft in. the palpable ebfcure. 
‘In the notes atid poftfcript we, ‘however, met with fome infor- 
mation, and miore entertainment. ‘Who the author is we know 
hot, but, from feveral anecdotes which he relates, we’ fhould 


fuppofe him to bé a man of fafhion and fortune. He reprefents 
himfelf 
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himfelf as having been on an intimate footing- with lord Cha- 
tham, lord’\Lyttelton, Garrick; ‘and others, the great and 
witty: in former days.’ ‘He mentions authors whofe affiftance he 
obtained by pecuniary donations, and gives a laughable account 
-of his connection (though it terminated fornewhat unfortunate- 
ly),' with the author of the /aré Bath Guide.’ Literaty fame 
appears to be, and to have been, his ruling paffion, as the fol- 
lowing note,- and others to the. fame purport might be extratt- 
ed, will fhew. He certainly has not idee aceyias a proper 
method for acquiring it. _ : . 


‘ By the way it occuis to me here to fay a ‘ted adie my al- 
moft never having written poetry; which T fay'ifi my preface, 
and which I have thought fince that’an acqttaintance’or two I 
have may be iriclined té*voritradi@. © Ido nor like’ any appears 
ance of falfehood or prevarication, though about trifles.’ 1 beg 
the reader’s pardon then ‘as’to this’very greattrifle, if explain 
myfelf, by faying I-do not eall poerry fuch trifles; for inftance, 
as the little punning Jew dtE/prit about the batts and blues and 
party, introduced early inthe poem ; or little actoftics or dog: 

ag of'which, at ‘one time of my: life, I fent féveral toa per= 
on Ivwasvery intimate with, and very equal td thofe fort of 
things’ “No, (except indéed this very foliloquy) I ofily call 
poetry (I mean the attempt at ft) the Mai of Sorrow + ‘the firft 
poem’ I ever ‘attempted*in my life, and aimof the ottly ones 
though not quite ; for I*mutt add, the Man of *Pleafure, and 
the other-in the book, as alfo an imitation of' a delightful little 
Ode‘of' Voltaire’s, and which, if I may fay fo, has ‘met with 
fome approbation ; but \it’can hardly be called guite*my- own, 
fince; if. not entirely tranflation, the fubjeét»and invention is 
Voltaire’s, not mine, What efteem the Man of Sorrow has in 
the world, I'know not at all, and never enquired. I heard not 
iB a word in its\praife when’ printed with the Maxitns, and rhere- 
Sore ordered it to be taken out of the fecond edition, exceedingly 
forry to have printed ity but Garrick, &c. had. called it God 
knows what, and ftro ingly tec mmended it”to me to join it to 
the:reft of the medley.’ Partiality of triends to manufeript, and 
the emotions of the publie towards that menttloripe in — are 
very different things.’ 


s 


‘The lat affe€ting obfervation many a writer belides the pre- 
feat has found to be but too true ! 
‘The fubfequent anecdote concerning “Hawkefworth will pro- 
\B) bably amufe the reader, and give him a pretty complete idea of 
the nature of this performance. 


‘ He firft, fays our author, corrected every mixture of me- 
taphor, of which the MS. was full. At firft feeing all the red 
ink marks (like fo much blood), I was quite frightened ; what, 
faid I, fo many defeéts in that page, fo many in t’other this 
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will never do; but, all newto me, EF keew not that it was a 
~ thify that za/wra/lymo. one ever thought about. .We are near- 
ly cured now, and to. know it, is to cure it; bet in the patt 
age, our beft authors were full of them... 1 remember fecing,: 
in two lines.of Rowe, 1 think fouror five changesof metaphor 5 
and why we talk fo much of: Shakfpeare’s “ take up arma 
againft a-/ea of-troubles,” (by which he only means to oppofe 
a‘ great number of troubles), &c. I cannot tell; if he had lived: 
pow, might he nor perhaps have faid a 4of of troubles, and that 
have done? Gray has, 1 believe, too many, and I fear in his 
attacked ode; 1, among others, fo truly honour: It is cers 
tainly a. great, beauty to keep; your: metaphors confiftent and: 
clear, though not to a pedantic. nicety, and nothing fo eafy ¢ 
one defect fhewn you, cures. you forever.. I thivk Lhave two 
or three in:one place, but I would; not let it ftop me. As to 
the two, prefaces, they were both written by Hawkefwvorth, but 
to be fure it is fuppofed the matter-was mine, or chiefly; in the 
{econd, -howeyer' (1 then in. Italy), he flung ia. two or three 
particulars of his: own fuggeftion, I think very agreeable. and. 
to the purpofe.. Bur I dete hereto add this anecdote, I hope 
not,to. my, difpraife; I mean. that when: I, left Eaglaad, and 
the fecond edition and preface were placed with Hawkefworth, 
I told: him: that L-infifted on putting, fomething im, to tell; the 
reader that whateyer merit, and: thence. applaufe, the work. 
might-have gained, that. was not enurely my own due, I would: 
not arrogate to myfelf ; nor enjoy: azy honour that belonged to 
another. man, In.compliance with this may. be: feen theo few 
words afer the obfervations on the vaguene(s of our language, of 
‘+ ifimy, maxims, &c. huppen.to be,caprefled im good and clear 
language, -Jidefire.to fay: that Lowe it very much to, sh¢/having. 
communicated m y.ideas to others, aud hearing theix mode: of 
exprefing them,” I, have not, that :fecond edition befure me, 
fo. am,,not. exact, but the words, there,are notife:dftrang;: and 
when I, came back, 1, fcelded, Hawkefworth. for now putting 
them ftronger. This.then, zew,te, that; pare. of my, fo entire 
rummage and.clearage of every thing relative ro that old work 
and thofe old-times, which 1 have, determined on, even hows 

ever tirefomely, as, itis an abfolure,for ever andiayta. i) 
¢ And what then did Hawkefworth or any one elfe-f@r inve be~ 
fides? Why, he added into I believe fix or. eight of the, Maxims: 
a word or two that Impraved them:much, and: made the word- 
ing clearer in a great many; in the very firf of all, this not a: 
litele by the addition of ** expanding into flowers, fruits, &c.”” 
as.is. feen.. The foundation.is to; be fure the fame 5 and Trwill 
juft drop here, that more readers.tham one sight <as, well (iF 
they, did fo much as to resd the work. at all) have atrended to- 
“that intredudfary one more pethaps than they did. To feveral 
other little fentences a word or two gave: itty Sea brilian- 
‘ey. In that quoted here of the? guthor ‘being zo? tried by his 
peers; he put in the word ¢riminal; which’ enlivened it fk 
more 5 
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more; toone I recolle& he joined thefe words, that gave a 
grace to a long fentence, of which it would elfe have been none 
atall, viz. “It’s. fo.long fince truth went naked, fhe is now 
known only by her.coaths:” which I think delightful. _ But it 
would be tedious :to' go through all, I know uot if it may be 
called a refuge fromthis-to join it to ptr contra, that ro fome 
jhe did no..good,.as having about him with all his merit a 
certain trade-author ftiffaefs, and fometimes perhaps where I 
at leaft had, if not as much ftrength, concifenefs, and correét- 
mefs, more nature, flow-oreafe. He reeeived therefore fome- 
times diffent, and that certain perfon already alluded to, who 
fometimes (though not often) was of the conference; then fome- 
times flung-in very good remarks in that regard. He fometimes 
confidered fentences as pieces of mechanifm, which, like your 
table or cabinet, if put truly together, it was enough; and but 
for ove, indeed both of us, number of I fuppofe many more 
fentences than thofe publifhed that were burnt, would have been 
there now; in fome vefpects, in segard tothat book, he was as in 
anew world, I think he quite-fpotit one of my copies of veries 
by the total change of I believe half, from fome-petty incor- 
rectnefs. On the other hand let me alfo fay, that in the Maz of 
Sorrows in the very beft ftanza, he made it out poetically and 
excellently for mé, where I was tatally loft, andata ftand; and 
I remember he did the fame for the perfon alluded to, where 
alfo at a ftand in one part, and where he hit-off thofe-lines in 
the jittle ode, wherein-is that of ‘* and turning, trembles too;”’ 
and this with the fame opportunity for it I have in all thisirela- 
tion, the fame then would have been {natched certainly, even 
as by me it nowis for myfelf. Hawkefworth had eathe whole, 
as we all have, his ftrony and weak places; but.the firft much 
exceeded the laft, and_I have-often wifhed for his affiftgace now 
as before,’ mn 


Of the work alluded to in the beginning of our quotation we 
know nothing: but we were not a little furprifed to find the 
‘paffage in Mrs. Greville’s Ode to Indifference, which confer- 
red fo much celebrity on her, thus a/certained to be the pro- 
perty of another; at leaft'that fhe has no. other claim to it than 
Phryne to her golden treffes, | 

The golden hair that Phryne wears 
- Is hers; who would have thought it. 
She fwears ’tis hers, and true fhe fwears, 
For I know where fhe doxzg/1 it. 

This indeed feems to be the zra in which authors were pre- 
deftined to be crowned’ with honor for works not written by 
themfelves. ‘The ward’in our text, above marked in Ttalics, 
‘May appear too ftrong; but this author, though he undoubtedly 
writes in a very. flighty and defultory kind of manner, appears 
of too elevated. a fpirit and frame of mind to tel! a direét and 
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palpable falfhood. Should the reader judge like us, he will be 
entertained with many other anecdotes of a fimilar kind in this 
undefineable eccentric compofition. 





he Royal. and Conftitutional Regeneration of Great Britain; or, 
properly /peaking, the effectual Advancement of all the differ- 
ent National Interefis of the Kingdom, which remain unex- 
plored, rendered not only unexceptionable to the Sovereign, the 
Nobility, the Clergy, the People, and the Individual, but 
highly. defireable to every Lover of..the present general State of 
Great Britain. By G. Edwards, Ei. M.D. 2 Vols. to. 
155. Boards.: .Debrett. 


N the Appendix to our LXWIIIth volume, we gave an ac- 
count of this author’s former production, entitled, * The 
Aggrandifement and National Perfection of Great Britain,’ to 
which the work now before us has a remarkable affinity. It 
appears that Dr. Edwards’s attention to this fubject has been 
excited by the late revolution in the government of France. He 
feems to have caught the patriotic ardor in all its enthufiafm ;. but 
had he waited to the full accomplifhment of the French confti- 
tution, perhaps he would have. abated in his magnificent ideas 
of the generous. zeal, the public virtue, and the political wif- 
dom of the national affembly. ‘There are certain limits beyond 
which it is dangerous, at leaft of a fudden, to carry even plau- 
fible innovations, of great importarice, into effect, Either ex- 
periments of the utility of doubtful meafures fhould be tried be- 
fore their final eftablifhment, or the meafures fhould be -previ- 
oufly examined with great deliberation, and it ought to be af- 
certained that they are indifputably founded on the foundeft 
principles of policy. Whether the national affembly has paffed 
the limits to which we allude, it is not our bufinefs to enquire ; 
we only with to guard both the writers and readers of our own 
country from the error of adopting, too precipitately, the fen~ 
timents of men, whom we believe to be more zealous in the pro- 
fecution of liberty, than converfant with the means by which it 
may beft be perpetuated. 

The perfon would difcover great prejudice, who fhould de- 
ny that the conftitution of Great Britain, with all its excellence, 
can admit of any farther improvement. Much, doubtlefs, 
might yet be performed towards promoting the national ’ prof- 
perity; and indeed what elfe is the objet of the various public 
acts, which ‘are annually paffed by the legiflature? — When a 
powerful people have unanimoufly determined to affert their li- 
berties, it becomes neceflary to abolifh the whole fyftem of def- 
poetic adminiftration, by which they had formerly been goverii- 
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ed. They muft therefore recur to the leading principles of poli- 

tical affociations, and, according to the ideas which thefe may 

fuggeft, mould the form of their new conftitution. A proce- 

dure, however, of this kind,-where a total change in the na-. 

ture of the government is almoft inftantaneoufly produced, is a 

rire occurrence in hiftory ; and never has the phenomenon been 

{9 fignally exhibited, as in the late revolution in France. ‘The 

new conftitution of that kingdom may well he termed, in the 

language of the auther before us, a political ¢ regeneration ;’ 

for it rifes, like a pheenix, from the afhes of overthrown mo- 

narchy ; but we cannot approve of applying the fame term to 

any propofed melioration of the conftitution of owr own coun-, 
try. It feems to involve the idea that the conftitution is great- 

ly declined, through corruption or weaknefs, and that, to pre- 

ferve it from extinétion, it-muft be entirely renovated. This 

jdea, in our opinion, is not fupported by fact; and we fhould 
more readily. coincide with the fentiments of Dr. Edwards, did 
he reftrict his propofal to improvements only, and not maintain, 
as he does, the neceflity of a political regeneration of Britain, 

in the moft extenfive fenfe. But we fhall now proceed to lay 
before our readers the plan of the work; in performing which it 
will be eceffary that we be {paring of obfervations, as other- 
wife the prefent article would be extended to far too great 
a length. : 

In the firft chapter, the author, after delivering the propofal. 
of royal and conftitutional regeneration, fhows the means.of ac- 
complifhing it to be public liberty and benevolence, public rea- 
fon and activity. ‘Then follows an addrefs, reccommending 
the attention of the public and of different focieties to one com- 
prehenfive defign of national regeneration, rather than to par- 
ticular detached objects of different kinds of public fervice. In 
the fecond chapter, the author endeavours to evince, that the 
undertaking of royal and conftitutional regeneration is indif- 
penfible, from the prefent regeneration of France; from various 
political reafons ; from the nature of the defign, as alluring to 
the human fpecies ; from the magnitude of the national debt; 
from the regeneration being requifite to the reinflatement and 
advancement of public affairs; from the original. intention of 
government; from the regeneration being indifpenfible to pri- 
vate happinefs and profperity ; from its being the fole-adequate 
fecurity. of the continuance of the proper powers of the crown ; 
and from every rational view, which can be takem of the fubjeét. 

In the third chapter, the author points out the nature of na- 
tional regeneration; fhowing thatit confiits,in the knowledge of 
whatever is ufeful to fociety, and mentioning. the. executive 
means of carrying the fame into effect. In the fourth chapter, 
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he defcribes the means: of defigning, preparing, and renderin 
fuitable for ufe and execution the different fybordinate parts and 
works,’ whether prifcipal or inferior, which conftitute the great 
undertaking of national regenerdtion and’ perfe@tion! He deli- 
, neates the modes of inveftigation to: be employed for cultivating 
and advancing the different fubjeéts of national regeneration‘and 
perfection, ‘w which dépend upon exterifive practical and ufeful 

{eiences ; thowing public protection and affiftance to be equally 
necéflary for the promotion of the different fubjetts of national 
regeneration and perfection, as for that of the arts; and that 
pecuniary means, which ought to he direétly’ afforded by go- 
vernment, are the principal requifite for preparing the defigns 
of national regenéfation. In the fifth chapter, the author pro- 
pofes the inftitution of a board of national improvement, to be 
eftablifhed on the fame footing as the other boards of ftate, for 
the purpofe of defigning and preparing the different fubjeéts of 
national regeneration and perfection ; and he likewife propofes, 
that the fociety cftablifhed for the encouragement of arts, ma- 
-pufa€tures, and commerce, fhould be fupported by government. 
| te the fixth chapter, ‘he goes into a more particular detail of the 
adminiftration of the board of national improvements; in the 
feventh, he takes a view of the proper regulations of public 
gconomy ; and in the eighth, he attempts to ‘ mame govern- 
jent into a-compliance with his prefent propofals.’ 

The fubje& of the ninth chapter is mental civilization, in 

* treating of which the author expatiates in the field of metaphy- 

fical enquiry, and points out the general means of cultivating 

thesmind’ by the intervention of literature’ In the tenth, he 

confiders the means of maintaining the honour and dignity of 
the church; propofing an augmentation of the ftipends of the 

inferior clergy, and fome of the bifhops, and tecommending 

the abolition of tythes; in the eleventh, he propofes improve- 

thents in medicine ; and, in the twelfth, adverts to the defi- ~ 
ciencies of law, and the abufes of praétice in that department. 

. Jn the thirteenth chapter, the author treats of the general 
civilization of nations; and, in the fourteenth, he profecutes 
the confideration of corollaries on that fubject. Inthe fifteenth, 
he: confiders the politics ofthe empire under feyen different 
heads ; in one of which he recommends an intitnate conneétion 
with Spain.” The fixteenth chapter is employed on’ the confi- 
deration of the vatious ‘defects ‘and abisfes, ‘which éxiit in the 
prefent ftate of the finances. The whole is followed With a 
conclufion, where, befides many other remarks, the author ob- 
ferves, that government, 4s an art, confifts of eleven practical 
fciences, which may be colle¢ted from wna he has advanced 
in peas preceding chapters, 

"After 
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After this general analyfis, we fhall lay before our readers a 
fhort extract from the-work, where the author makes fome ob- 
fervations relative to futurity, which we are perfuaded, from 
his patriotifm, he earneftly wifhes may never be verified... 


: ©The governments of Europe, are: by no means jlluftrious in 
yirtue. They do nor glow with pagriotifm ; on the contrary, 
they are vicious and corrupt. They regard not the. good and 
happinefs of the fociety, of the people, and the neighbouring 
nations, and they have nearly fuppreffed all patriotifm. what- 
ver, or rendered it little betrer than a name. The govern-. 
ments of Europe, are not acquainted with the ufeful know~- 
ledge ferviceable to fociety and the people; on the contrary, 
they are very ignorant in general of the’means of ferving man- 
kind. The governments of Europe are not aétive‘in the fér- 
vice of fociety ; on the contrary, they are remifs and indolent. 
in promoting its welfare and happinefs. They advances for- 
ward no benificial undertakings of adequate moment; though 
they have oppreffed the people with a load of public debt,. 
which is hardly. tolerable. 

_ £ Such, literally {peaking, is the prefent civilization, and the 
prefent ficuation of Europe. From fuch a ftate muft proceed 
various calamities, both public and private. By it muft un- 
avoidably be caufed, a very great deprivation of human felici« 
ty, and national welfare, which otherwife would be enjoyed by 
mankind, Under it the natural attainable perfection of man 
and of nations, can never poffibly advance. The principles 
which fo perverfely direét the condué of the different govern= 
ments of Europe, can never be friendly to man, but muf in 
the end obftruct his feveral views, and blaft all the fruits. of 
his indufiry.. Their principles muft in fhort be. the, enemies 
of the whole world, as experience has too well confirmed in 
its durable and immortal colours. : 

‘Such a ftate of civilization, who will fuppofe can be pers 
maneot and durable? By itfelf it muft end and perifh by its 
own deftrudctive powers. By God himfelf it cannot long. be 
permitted to exift in the world, and in his wifdom he. will 

 accomplifh its demolition. In confequence of it, North Ame- 
‘rica has already emancipated herfelf: from Great Britain, as if 
the corruption of the valuable conftitution of the latter firft de- 
manded divine wengeance. France has fince fhook off the 
defpotic yoke; and. regenerated herfelf with a plumage at 
ance complete, hardly preceded by a little foftering down. The 

Auftrian Netherlands have. recovered. their liberties, and are 
eftablifhing a new conflitution.: Other, nations will in, their - 
_ examples, obferve their own, particular miferics and defects, 
_and vindicate their natural and genuine rights, 

‘The above are among the yreateft.and moft furprizin 
changes, which have ever befallen the world. The facility wit 
which they have been accompliffied, is’ fill more furprizing. 

The hand of God muft have affifted: thof ‘events, and: have 
oe afforded 
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affogded them fuccefs; and mutt at this time be bufy in prepare 
ing and regenerating . for mankind, a new and better fiate of ci-. 
vilization than any, of the kind at prefent .exifling in, or 
known. to Europe. 

Such regeneration will unqueftionably take. place in Great 
Britain within a’ certain, and not a long diftant time. Her 
inhabitants are at the prefent time inteut and bu fy on realizing 
wealth; and are fatistied with the various fruits and gratifica- 
tions of their labours which they enjoy in fuch great abun- 
dance. They however willin their turn catch this univerfal 
and general contagion; and imitate the examples of their 
neighbouts. ‘The many free nations which have lately been 
produced, as America, France, the Netherlands, and in a 
fhort time’ Holland will be numbered with them; mift in no 
long period equal the manufactures of Great Britain > and en- 
croach upon its trade and cominerce. They will in time take 
from’ us a portion of our prefent wealth ; and excite the na~ 
tional fpirit from its prefent trance and "repofe. Profecuting 
future wars againft Great Britain, which will not long be de- 
layed; they will in the end affect our forei gn po Afelfions : for 
if theit fingle efforts areinfufficient, their combined ones mutt 
avail. Lopping off the ‘extremities of the empire, they will 
greatly injure or wholly deftroy at home the public credit of 
the nation. This cataftrophe would fhake the empire to the 
center, and produce a complete revolution, 

« But if the latrer confequence does not take place in this 
manne, there is an event which js fure to produce it. Furure 
additions to the public burthens of the kingdom will not for 
the full period of the firil war, which may “enfue, be patiently 
fupported by the people; and probabiy will, and can not be 
born more than’a few years after their firf impOfition Their 
weight and feverity will alone be fufficient to produce a violent 
indignationof the people, and in confequence the regenera- 
tion of the kingdom, ‘Thus the caufe, which has produced 


the prefent regeneration in France, will effect the fanie in 
Great Britain.’ 


This work bears fo greatja fimilarity, both in the fubjeét and. 
execution, to the author’s ‘ Agyrandifement and National .Per- 
fe&tion of Great Britain,’ that it is. difficult to. point out any 
real diverfity in their ref{pective characters. Dr. Edwards, in 
the prefent, as in the former produttion, difplays a moft lau- 
dable zeal: for the political and moral imterefts of his country. 
An enthufiafm of public fpirit feems fometimes to impel him to 
the verge of Utopian fpeculation ; but in all his numerous and 
important propofals for the improvement of the nation, there 
appears, when minutely examined, fuch a fund of good fenfe, 
and of juft obfervation, as, joined to the virtuous pay pofes which 
animate his-efforts, muft, notwithftanding the ‘occafional ver. 

eae bofenefs 
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bofenefs of ityle, and repetitions of fentiment, procure to his' 
work, from every candid reader,-a merited degree of refpea- 
bility. _ His feveral propofals, ‘when feparately confidered,' 
thougt. iome of them are arduous, cannot be faid to bei imprac- 
ticable, and far lefs ufelefs; but when viewed collectively, they 
form fo huge a mafs of political projeéts, that there is little 
probability of their being ever adopted, to any great extent, by 
the legiflature, 





Poftfcript to the Royal and Noble. Authors. Printed at Straw- 
berry Hill, 1786. 12mo. Not to be purchafed. 


F this. curious little tract only fifty copies, as we under- 
ftand, have been printed; and one having fallen into our. 
hands, ,we are induced to give fome account of it. 

The ingenious author begins thus: ¢ As I fhould be unwilling 
to defraud my country of any fparkle of genius; that glimmer- 
ed in our ages of darknefs, efpecially when a claim has been 
made by foreigners for one of our ancient peers, it is neceflary 
to examine the pretenfions, and allow them, if I can witha good 
confcience. ‘The perfon, in whofe favour a title to the laurel 
has been fet up, is John Montacute, earl of Salifbury, who 
flourifhed in the reign of Richard the Second.’ 

Mr. Walpole then proceeds to ftate that the advocate for this 
¢laim.is the editor of the Bibliotheque des Romans, who fays 
that this earl wrote ai@jex, or little pieces of poetry. He next ~ 
examines the charaéter of Chriftinade Pifan, the lady with whom _ 
the earl was in love, and who afferts that he wrote ditties to 
her; and that of the earl himfelf, 

Chriitina de Pifan was the daughter of Thomas de Pifan, : an 
Jtalian of confiderable learning for that period, and who, upon 
the invitation of Charles V. of France, fettled in that kingdom, 
and was made aftrologer to the king.. Taking occafion from 
the mention of the rewards and honours beftowed on Thomas de 
Pifan, ‘Mr, Walpole gives the following remarks, with hie laGral 
brilliance and {fpirit. 


‘Itis not in faét extraordinary that the firft rays of learning 
fhould have made ftrong impretfions ona rude and illiterate 
age. A fun-beam, admitted through the {malleit-aperture of 
a dark chamber, appears more vivid, by the contrait, than the 
diffufed fplendor of the whole luminary ; ; which, though every 
thing is made vifible by its emanations, imparts fuch general 
light, that nothing feems to be particularly illuftrated. Legif= 
lators, poets, philofophers, inititutors of new religions, have’ 
owed a large portion of their fuccefs so the darknefs.ofthe pe- 
- riods in which they have appeared ; and with all the merit of 
their feveral inftiutions, produdions, leffons, doctrines, they 
might 
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might have raifed the eclat, that has. confecrated their names, 

had they fallen on lefs. favourable, that. is better dotrinated 
zeras. Wit what difficulty does a genius emer ¢ in times like 
the prefent, when poets and fages : are to be foun in every COUR~ 
try, and in every magazine?” 

Chriftina married a young gentleman. of Picardy, called 
Stephen Caftel, after whofe death the, at twenty-five years of 
age, gave herfelf up to ftudy, and then to compofition; and 
ere her tears were dried for Caftel, the earl of Salifbury arrived 
at Paris, as ambaffador from his mafter, to demand the young 
princefs Habelin marriage. The beauty of Chriftina attratted 
his attention ; ‘but Chriftina /eems to have rejected his vows. 
And foon after, upon the depofition of Richard II. Salifbury 
fot his life in affertmg his loyalty. 

Mr. Walpale concludes with fome dedudtions from the old 
English hifturians, concerning this earl of Salifbury ; and fhews 
his real character to be different from what it appeared to Chrif- 
tma de Pifan: This lady alfo ‘boafts that the earl offered her 
marriage; and upen her refufal engaged never to marry : 
whereas he was actually married at the time of his embafly. 
Thefe circumftancés, in Mr. Walpole’s opinion, invalidate the 
teftimony of Chriftina, and render the earl’s. authorfhip very 
dubious. But from theJlarge accounts of Chriftina, and her 

writings, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Infcriptions, and 
ether French works, fhe feems to have been a demirep, and 
was accufed, as fhe fays herfelf, a’aimer par amour, Her fic- 
tions concerning the earl may have been fruits of her own inge~ 
muity, to conceal the nature.of their loves, and increafe the va- 
fue of her favours. But we fee no end which the could ferve, 
by faying that the earl wrote ditties to her, if he did not: and 
we believe, upon her teftimony, that the earl of Salifbury. was 
a poct. Perhaps his poems to Chriftina may yet be difcover- 
ed, among the numerous manufcripts of her poetry, in the 
French king’s library. 

Prefixed to this trac is a pretty plate, reprefenting Reafon, 
Reétitude, and Juftice, appearing to Chriftina de Pifan, and 
promifing to affift her in writing La Crté des Dames,, from an 
dlumination in the library of the king of France. 
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Criticifns’ on tbe ‘Rolliad. Part I, “Bighth Edition, Sve. 
35. 6d. fered. Ridgway. 

_ Part If, Bua. 44. Od. net 

: Ridgway. 

Asin in- every claflical work, the learned only attend to-ge- 
nuine editions, with the laft corrections and additions of 

the author, we mast not omit ‘the colle@ion of thefe fugitive 

fheets, 
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Sheets, thefe ‘PaYwha, of aiother Homer, of the chief epic of 
the eighteenth century. In fature’ ages, Mr. Ridgway wilt 
rank with Pififtratus ; and, when. all living tongues are no 
Tongér ‘afed, and one univerfal language only thall remain, 
we haye little doubt but this. edition will be quoted with all 
due honours. Locupletior, ¢aftigatior, longe aliis accuratior, 
editio princeps, ab ipfo adore adhuc vivo, fammra cura caf. 
tigatus, emendatus, expolitus, with all the captivating addi- 
tions which a fucceffion of at leaft an hundred centuries fhalt 
have invented, will doubtlefs be applied to this only genuine 
and claflical edition of the Rolliad. Aldus, Corinzus, either 
Stephens, an@'even Bell, will fink before the rifing fame of 


our editor: ‘the utmoft that we can hope is, that, while the 


Rolliad is commended, our Journal, which hailed its. firft ap- 
pearance, will not wholly be forgotten in the luftre of its me- 
ridian fplendour. | 
Having thus paid our tribute to its future fame in the mot 
humble, guarded, and plaim language, im language far inferior 
to its merits,; we muft fpeak of what is before us, without too 
eagerly anticipating the future; The firft part'of the Rolliad 
then, we examined in our LXth volume; p. 4583 and the fe- 
cond, for the different parts were collected by a meaner hand, 
vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, in our LXIft volume, p. 78. 
It would not be interefting, at this time, to cotpare the va~ 
rious: alterations in this new edition, fo that-we fhall confine. 
ourfelves to the additions. ‘The fixth Number of the prefent 
edition appears to be tlie firft of thefe, and we miay fix its date 
foon-after an évent‘on Wimbleton Common; which'will never 
be forgotten, The following lines, part of the apoftrephe to 
the-Lord: Chamberlain, contain much of the author’s fly, far- 
caftic humour: we hall add the‘cbmnientary’about the end 
of the next'century. ~~ bs, oor | 
* Oh! had'the gods but kindly will’d ir fo, 
Thatthowhadit lived‘two hundred years ago: 
Had’ ft thew then rulédthe ftage, from {portive {corn 
Fhy predenr care: had gaarded pees unborn. 
No fimple.chamberlains had. libelled been, 
No Oftricks fool’d in Shakfpeare’s faucy- feene. 
To plays fhould- Richmond: then undaunted come, 
. Secured from. liftening; to-Parolles’s.dcunn 5. 
Nor fhouldft thoy Camelford,the foal reprove,, 
Whe loft. aworld to. gain.a wanton’s love. ? 
“#t Give me a horfe”” Cathcart fhould ne’er annoy ;. 
Nor thou, oh Pitt, behold the angry boy.’ 
The fevénth Number appéars to be alfo new, and its inter- 
nal évidence fixes its date to a period fubfequent to the ra 
8 wifit 
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yifit to Devonfhire. We admire the fagacity of the poet, whe 
kills his ‘drummer, that no’ one. may in future {port with his 
predictions, as: ‘Addifon is’ faid to have killed his humorous 
knight, ‘that no one might fpoil ‘the fing ular naiveté of his 
cliaratér. We Would not aitticipate the jndgment of future 
ages; but we fafped the critics of the hundrea and eighteenth 
century will think this Number iifferior to the others, and fome 
Hardowin may arife to prove it the forgery of darker ages,which 
will undoubtedly i intervene, Unlefs the name of the editor 
remain in the title, it will mot certainly be condemned. We 
fall felet foie of the beftiines : 


¢ Though wide flould ‘fpread thy Yi ae race aides 
In other wor!ds, which muft not yet be found, . 

While they with favages in forefts roam 

Deferied, tar from theit paternal home ; 

A mightier favage in’th pe wilds, Ex. Noor, 

Their well born. brother fhall his fate deplore, 

By friends: neglecteds‘as’ by ‘foe’ abhorred, 

No duke, no marquisy not a fimple lord, | 

‘Tho’ thick as‘Margaret’s knights with each sare 
New peers,.on peers, fn crowdseach other preisy. 

He onlyfinds, of-allthe friends of Pitt,. 

His lucklefs. head no coronet, will fit.’ . st chs 


The firft lines are fuppoféd to-allnude to ge events} whith 
happened during the refidence: of one of the defcendants of 
Rollo im: America; and the name,of Margaret willtundoubt+ 
edly be remembered; for, if-one of the knights; if-one of 
their de{cendants, the ‘ nati natofum& qui nafcunturabillis,’ 
fhould, inthe long feries ,ofi evolving time,’ ever beeome 
famous, be-will undoubtedlyiremember the fource of his’ ho- 
nour, ‘and, infead of, a bloody:hand, bear in ‘hie future at» 
chievements, a bloodlefs knife. |, ., 

This firt of editions of the firft of works is: enriched by fe- 
veral political eclogues, fome.of which we .bave had-oceafion 
tomention, Two of thefe are new, and the laf entitled Charles 
Jenkinfom is an admirable.and .clofe ‘parody om the Silenus of 
Virgil: we hall fele&-(it mut, he theilaft) a fhortf pecimen ; : 

‘Next of the Yankeys*! fraud the matter edld, 
And-Grenville’s foridnels for Hefpetian gold*; 


And -Grenville’s-friends cotifpicuous from afar, 
In mofly down ineas’d, and bitter tar. 

‘ Sir Cecil + next adorn’d the pompous fong, 
Led by his Celia thro’ th’admiring throng, 
All Calia’s fifters hail’d the prince of bards, 
Reforming failors bow’d, and patriot guards : 








6 Virgil Eclog. VI. sieays line 61. + Ibid. ling 64. 
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While thus fit Jofeph (his ftupendous head 

Crown’d with green groc’ry, and with flow’rs o "er fread) 
From the high-huftings fpoke—'¢ This pipe be thiste, 
This pipe, the fav’tite prefent of. the Nine, °>>) 

On which Will: Whitehead play’d thofe powerful airsy 
Which to St. James’s ‘diew reluctant may’rs, »; 

And force’d flif-jointed aldermen to bend; 

Sing thou on this thy. Sal’fbury, fing thy friend ; 

Lon$ may he live in thy protecting {trains, 

And Hatfield vie with Tempe’s fabled plains.” 


But.to ftep down from the pleafantry (we truft the harm- 
lefs pleafantry), of a gayer moment, we may more cooly ob- 
ferve, that the wit and humour of the prefent. production. are 
admirable: to the fpirit which, dictated fome of the obferva- 
tions, we cannot pay an equal compliment. . All the remarks, 
which relate to the Regency, feem to be diétated by-a,virulent 
party fpirit, and founded equally.in error and in malevolence. 
What relates to, the king’s fuppofed neglect. of Mr, Rolle in 
his vifit to Devonthire, is equally mifreprefented«.) We could 
not have once {miled if we had thought that.any of the ref- 
pectable chara&ters, alluded to injthele Criticifms, could have 
been, for a moment, injured. The whole is a jeu d’efprit, 
which will excitea {mile in, the prefent moment, will be gazed 
at as a meteor, and forgotten. : 
The Philofophy of Natural Hiftory. By William Smellie. 40. 

| 1/.15. Boards . Cadell. | ro 

i vee fubjeéts ofinature are numerous, and they are examined 
by different. obfervers with different views. “The'firk 
objet muft neceflarily be to-enumerate and diftinguifh them ; 
and hence the naturalift engaged in this intricate, painful, and 
difficult, though neceffary work, :shas been degraded. by the 
name of a nomenclator only. “Yet itis the: firt.and the moft 
important ftep, for no axiom is, more-certain than that (we 
believe) of Ifidorus, « if names are loft, alli knowledge of 
the objects muft perith with them.’ ‘When: the various bodies 
are arranged in ‘different claffes, their ‘properties are’ éxamin- 
ed by philofophers, and their: enquiries divided into the fyf- 
tems of general philofophy; of natural ~hiftory, ftridtly fo 
called ; of anatomy; of chemiftry ;* materia medica; and dif. 
ferent arts. Inthe more ftri& fenfé’in which tHe. term na- 
tural hiftory is generally employed, we ufually comprehend 
the defcription and diftinétion of the various natural bodies ; 
but, independent of this part of {cience, their, properties 
and ufes, fo far as they are not. employed in the.other.arts 
mentioned, deférve and have claimed attention, -This fub- 
7 > jet 
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jeét may. be ftyled with our author the philofophy of natnyal 
hiftory, but he has not limited his views very accutately, 
He has occafionally entrenched on the deferiptive part, arid 
fometimes: omitted confiderations, which ought to have been 
added to his plan. His work is, however, in general corre 
and conftantly pleafing; the language neat and perfpicuous ; 
the illuftrations appofite and well chofen. We have, indeed, 
a fimilar perfornfance, borrowed from our neighbours, on 
this fubje&t, the Speétacle de la Nature, by the abbé Plache ; 
but, perhaps, in the more improved’ ftate of fcience, fome- 
thing new ‘was’ requifite, for much has been added, arid 
_mfany errors correéted, fiicé the #ra of that publication, 
Maily parts alfo af the abbé’s work; thougli interefting and. 
entertaining, are not within our author’s limits. In reality, 
this volume fhould have béén ftyled, ‘thie Philofophy of Ani- 
mals, for little is faid' of the other kingdoms of nature, and 
that little is: neither correct nor fatisfattory. If our author’s 
former Differtation on the Séxes of Plants had beén fuffer- 
ed to renvain’ untouched in’ his cabinet, neither his judg- 
mietit, nor his fyRem, would have been materially injured 
by it. | oe 

Mr. Smieilie. is véry early entangled in difficulties refpet-" 
ing the definition of animals, vegetables, arid: minerals, ins. 
troduced in order to diftinguifh each by their proper marks. 
Qur kriowledge is happily fo far intproved as to make this 
difficult, for when diitintion’is eafy, fcience is imperfeét. 
"Fhe limits; which we are enabled to ‘fix, arife ftom a vacuum 
iff Our acquifitions : this vacuum, when filled, connects what 
was before diftinct, and we lofe the benefit of two claffes. 
Linnzus’s diftinétions are fill uncomtroverted, notwithftand< 
ingour author’s criticifms, which we fhall tranfcribe. | 

Sir Charles "Linnxus; in his Fundamenta Botanica, intends 
to-difcriminate the: three kingdoms of nature in two lines, 
“ Stones,’ fays he; ‘ grow; vegetables grow and ive; animals 
grow, live, and feel.” ‘This is an’ affemiblage’ of words, the 
meaning: of which: is-entirely perverted. The idea of growth im- 
piics nutrition and exipanfion by the intervention.of organs, The 
magnitude of ftones may be augmented by an accretion of new 
matter. But this is not growth or expanfion of parts. The 
fecond definition, ‘ That vegetables grow and Jive,’ is equally 
inaccurate. Inftéad of proving the life of plants, Linnzus | 
takes it for'grantéd, and makes it the charaétériflic between 
vevetablesatid’britte matter. The'third, ‘that ani:mals grow, 
live'anid frel;*iongt lefs exceptionable. Growzh, life, and mere 
ra dg convex the ninft ignoble notiows of animated beings. From 
this: defitiitionjowe® would be’ led: to imagine, that Linnzus 
mieant to deferibe the condition of a polypus or an gyfer. AU 
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aniinals. it is.true grow, live and feel: but thefe ave: only the: 

ive. properties of animals; The definition.includes none of 
thofe inftinctive, intellectual, and’ active powers which, exalt. 
the animal above the vegetable, and fo eminently: diftinguifh 
the different tribes from each other.” 


We think’ we.may. be: permitted to call this. an. attbablegs 
of words,’ evithoxt * meanings’). Obferve how our) author 
eludes Linnzus’ diftin€tions to make them the objects of his 
critical. remarks. - ‘ Stones, fays he, grow ;’, Linneus,faid. 
only that they szereafe (crefcunt), and after miftranfating, he 
affixes his own idea to his own error, in order to become @ 
critic; that Linnaeus’ idea of growth, was; ‘an expanfion of 
parts by the intervention of organs,’ is an addition to the 
fyfiem. Again: Linnzus is faid to takethe life of veget- 
ables for granted: is a definition:of them to be omar sp ? 
Fhe firft ftep is to diftinguith minerals from vegetables : i 
former increafe, the latter are or feem to be animated, iM 
objeGiion, if any can be made, fhould have been,. that veget- 
ables are not animated, have no more life, and owe no, more 
to it, than ftones in their gradual accretion. - Linnzus-might 
fairly reply, this is the idea I affix to vegetables, and. if you 
diflike,it bring me.a plant which, has-no life. The definition 
of animals. is certainly incorrect ; but our: author has not 
difcovered the heel of this Achilles, and we thall -not now * 
point it out, It is enough to reply, that Linnzus| was dif- 
tinguihing a ‘clals, not defcribing a Species; and it was ne» 
ceflary to be particularly cautious in thofe parts, where mif- 
takes might occur; but. after all, our author admits of the 
accuracy of the enly definition which is inaccurate. dt is 
neceflary, however, to. fay where the error lies. -Fhe chief 
objec of a definition.is,te diftinguith an individual or a groupe 
of individuals, but this cannot be done,, unlefs the circams~ 
fiances. are. obvious and. clear...’ Feeling is, however} ‘not 
to be afcertained, but .by effects, and many animals, do not 
retra& on the application of the. moft powerfyl fimuli: by 
‘this definition, .a philofopher. cannot, diftinguith a hedge-hog 
roHed up, froma turze bath; a fea anemone froma mufhroom, 
In. fort, as in other.parts of nature, in this: improved fate, 
definitions muft be. sather-deforiptions ; and, when we days 
that , minerals grow by accretion - of, parts, or, aregalar are 
rangement of minute fpicule. in: given forms, that, animals 
increafe in confequence: of. Auids taken into cavities, and 
vegetables by-fluids conveyed by fibres, wathout, any, apparent 
cavities, we fhall have fufficien tly. diftinguithed the.firt from 
the two, laft ;,but to difcriminate more ealiiy svegetables from 
animals,. we matt add. to the properties of ~ latter;, volun- 
-pfVou. LXX. Aug. 1790. tary 
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tary motion; and'to the former arbitrary:motior;+in other 
words; to°the otie irritability and: “velition, to ‘the’ ‘Ger tris 
ability aloe,  *" 

* Phe irritating power whith gives motion td pha is. ett, 
and to this caufe, the motion of the moving plants’ is ow- 
ing, and not to a ¢ ‘peculiar law,’ as.'Mr. Smellie: hag ob- 
ferved; without pointing out what-the law is,:or -how i Is 
connected with: the apparent caufes.: The rete of che: firtt 
chapter relates to the ‘ analogies between the plantand ’ani- 
mal, arifing from their ftruéture and. organs, their growth 
and ‘nourifhment, their. diffemination and: decay? In°this 
part onlyowe find the philofophy:of vegetables '(except in’ that 
diftin& effay: on ‘the fexes of plants) ;\‘and the escononty of 
the vegetable fyftem is «very intperfeétly detailed. Our'au- 
thor: {peaks- ‘of vefiels, ‘bat the:vafa aerea alone, which aré 
ouly twice flightly. mentionedy'and whofe ftructure is not ex- 
plained, have ‘any appearance of a cavity, and: their fpiral 
earvatures feem nee — to contain:a: fuid fo: fable 
ae-ait.: swep h 

> Phe next chapter contain an: owtltae ofthe anatémny of 
may; compared : with» that’ of: other animals, ilbaftrated by 
fome enquiries how far the peculiarities and: ftrudture' are 
éonnected with ‘the-manners and difpofition ‘of ‘the aninial : 
thefe our author thinks.are, in-general; the necéflary refults 
of their’ forms '.bat' there are: many ‘other: circumftatices, 
which influence ithefe manners, for many animals ate tamed, 
which ‘are: formed for offenfive war,’ and ‘capable of-réfifting 
the thackles we pit on them. That- camels. can’ perforin 2 
journey “of fifty leagues in one day, is, we fufpect, copied 
frony fome exaggerating traveler. « That the ‘breatt bore of 
birds: arifes from the fpine, or that. digeftion is pérformed 
folety by the diffolving power of ‘the galtric juices-are equally 
mifreprefentations.. ° The breaft-bone:-of birds is: connetted, 
indeed with the fpine, by a bone, which in its office,’ if not 


| nt its! fori, teprefents: the clavicle: ifpwe cam underfiand 


Spalazani-in the Englith-tranflation, “he fhows. that: digeRtion 
in granivoréus birds ds im-part ‘effeGed by the powers of thé 
RKoniach. ° De.-Stevens, -in-the abridgifient’ of ‘his thefispan» . 


-nexed oto -Spalenzani’s Differtation; {peaks only of experi- 


ments in the dipeftive powers of the flomach of ary of dogs, 
theep, and éxefs yet Dy. Stevéns-and Spalaazani ate quoted 
as having demonttrated, thatin' Aaniveroui birds, digeftion is 
‘performed felely by thediffolmi “ne: tery the gaftrie Ahids. 

are and estonétiy of 
AMR ‘3s Aedlated “with ety ia Bomar @ud “inate are 
sae tlt mies — erat _, ‘parcititarly 
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@lacidated ; but much remains to be added to this lat fub- 
jest. 

The. third chapter relates to refpiration in different ani- 
mals. On. this fubjeé&t, Mr. Smellie is faficiently accurate 
and fall, He feels a difficulty however in explaining how a 
toad can exift alive and healthy in the heart of an old elm, 
or.in.a block of marble.. We fufpect, for it.is long fince. we 
read the differtations quoted, but we have reafon to-believe 
the, two little words ‘ alive’ and ‘ healthy’ are added, In 
one, if-not in both cafes, the firft fufpicion of any thing un- 
common arofe from feeing blood on the faw, which was-di- 
‘viding the mafies, The animal was afterwards found cut in 
two, and the blood was florid. If we are correét, it' only 
remains to fay, how the toad could be preferved from change, 
and this is not difficult, when we confider that air is necél- 
fary to animal putrefadion and to evaporation. He might 
have lain torpid in an accidental wound of the bark.of the 
tree, or been entangled in the. particles of the depofiting 
lime-ftone, till ‘his efcape by the growth of one or the 4n- 
creafe of the other was impofiible. rf fi 

‘The motion of animals is explained in: the fourth: sii 
ter, and the fifth relates to inftinfs; bot when wé praife' this 
chapter, it is for the colleétion of fa&s only. Thelittle that 
‘our author fays, in the explanation, is too vague and inde- 
cifive to allow us any room for obfervation. Inftiné, Mr. 
Smellie obferves, is * that original quality, of mind which 
produces particular feelings or actions, when the proper.ob- 
jects are prefented to it.’ The ftruture of the-bodies is 
adapted to thefe powers of the mind, for we never fee.a ma- 
ture avimal attempting any thing, which he: has not.organs 
to perform. .Thefe words to us prefent: no particular idea, 
and he had better have faid only, as in the following page, 
that inftinéts are internal fenfes. This explanation would 
pot indeed have been fatisfacory, but as it had no ap- 
pearance of pomp and parade, it would have pafied unob- 
ferved. 

What is faid.on the fenfes is fufficiently fatisfactory, and 
our author, refting.on Dr. Reid’s obfervation, that without 
a natural, there could have been no artificial language, adds 
e curious remarks which we fhall tranfcribe, 


*I can perceive only one plaufble objection to this reafon- 
4g... if, it may. “be faid, man were endowed: wih @ natural 
language, this language mutt be univerfal; from what fource, 
then, can the great diverfity:of languages i in different nations, 
and. tribes, of the human race, be derived? The folution of 

7 this queftion. depends not upon metaphyfical arguments, but 
2 upon 
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-wpon fact and experience. I have, had\confiderable opporta- 
nities of obferving the behaviour of children, Infants, when 
very young, have nearly the fame modes. of expreffing their 
pleafures and pains, ‘their defires and averfions. Thefe they 
communicate ‘by voice, gefture, and. feature ;‘and every in- 
fant, whatever be the country, climate, or language, ‘uni- 
formly éxpreffes its feelings almoft in the’fame manner. Bat, 
when they arrive at nine or twelve’ months ‘of age, a different 
feeneis exhibited. ‘They then, befides the general expreffiors 
of -feeling and defire, attempt to give names to particular ob- 
jects... Here.artifice begins. In -thefe, attempts, previous to 
the .capacity. of imitating articulate founds, every individual 
infant utters different, founds, or rather gives. different names, 
to fignify the fame objects of its defire or averfion. Befide 
this natural attempt towards a nomenclature, infants, during 
‘the ‘period above mentioned, (for the time varies according 
to the hedfth and vivacity of the child), frequently make con- 
tittued’otaiious. “’Thefe orations confit both of articulate and 
inarticulate founds, of which no man can ‘give an idea in wit- 
ting? Bur amoft nienj’and every woman'who’has nurfed:chil- 
“dremyiwill petfeétty underftand what I cannot exprefs, From 
the facts that:chikiren actually utter different founds, or give 
different; names tordenote: the fame objects, I imagine, arifes 
that diverfity,.ef languages, which, by exhaulting time and 
3t melee etaE A the progrefs and.improvement both of art 
and fcience. * If any number of children, or of folitary favages 
fhould chance to affociate, the names of objects would foon be 
‘Tettléd t yy, ifiitation and confent. By. obfervation and expe 
“rie de “tHe ni ber'of names‘would be augmented, as well as 
‘the qifalities’ or attribtités of the objects themielves;’ and, ‘in 
‘thie provrefs'af time;*a new“and artificial ‘language would Be 
egvadually formeds> While: this’ operation is going on if’ one 
-eornercof:a ‘country, twenty fimilar affociations: and compatts 
may be forming; or already: formed, in-different nations, or m 
diferent dittricts.ofthe fame, nations all of which would, give 
birth to feparate artificial languages,’ , we? 


» In other: paffages,? our author’ feems” té have attended very 
minutely’ ‘to children; ‘and “his chapter°oninfan¢y contains 
many valuable and ingenious obfervations. “The hypothefis 
‘of Bonnet; which fappofes different generations included in 
“the refpective “niothérs, “meets with tle quarter. | ‘Tt is, 
‘hefays, “hot only abfurd, but’ exceeds all the powers of the 
“humana imagination to conceive,’ yet our author brings fome 
-fa&s, which he admits, equally beyond’ the pawers of the 
‘imagination, and. when we once proceed ‘beyond, that: poins, 
‘ten times, and. ten “millions. of times! makes no. difference. 
Bondet.is treated-with too-little refpect by out author}::who 
Aincnatural knowledge ranks as‘far below him: asthe gerfvéf 
Pr UTNIDTY Simei) Aout ShoOT icmink to hbsvirideo the 
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the tenth generation in a microfcopic animal, compared in bulk 
with its mother, The objets are foon too minate for the 
molt lively imagination to conceive, but the whole fyitem is 
fupported by the general tenor of nature in all her Opera» 
tions. If the future,moth lies concealed under.the two.firt 
rings of the caterpillar;if one feed contains the miniatare of 
the future plant, each may as well conceal every future ge- 
nération: it will be-denied only by thofe, whoie meafure of 
belief is bounded by the {malleft angle under which a body 
is'(perceptible''to the eye.” “The reft°of the chapter on the 
growth and food of animals, is more accurate ; and'our au- 
thor, in this place, gives a more corre view of Spalanzani’ s 
and Dr. Steeven’s experiments. The chapter on the fexes 
of animals and vegetables, we have already glanced at, {@ 
far as refpects the latter, and on the former fabled we, find 
little room for praife or blame. _ 

Some remarks on puberty, on love, and) on ithe tranfe 
faittbation of animals, follow, and our-author detailsythe:dif- 
ferent faéts relating to each fubje& with) accuracy atid! 
‘priety. © On ‘thefe, and on the habitations’ 6f animals; te 
‘the next chapter, many very curious obfervations and ai 
tions, colleéted from obfervers of the mof refpectable 
‘tatters, occur. 

"The hoftilities of animals give our author room for intro- 
ducing fome interefting remarks, which greatly illoftrate the 
nature of animals, and the wife condu& of a fuperintending 
Providence. . We fufpeét, however, that. the \pidture, of the 
leopard is a little overcharged : his, ferocity and greedinefs 
of blood feem to be exaggerated, The concluding:obferva- 
tions. are no lefs juft than elegantly expreffled.: -Thefe, 
‘as. more particularly Mr. Smelhie’s Ow we fhall, in ‘part, 
tran{cribe. 


- 4 Nature, ie mutt: be confeffed, feems almoft indifferent to 
individuals,..who perith every moment in ‘millions, without 
any apparent compunétion. But with regard to. {pecies of 
A A defcriptions, her uniform and uninterrupted ntion 
¢ prefervation and continuation of the, great: fyi of 
Shisderinn is confpicuous,, and merits admiration, Life,. it 
fhould appear, cannot be fupported without the intervention 
of death. Through almoft the whole of animated nature, as 
we have feen, nothing but rapine, and the deftruétion of indj- 
viduals, prevail, ‘This’ deftru@tion, however, has ite ufe. 
Every‘animal,’ after death, adminifters life and happinefs to a 
siumber of others.) In many animals, the powers of digeftion, 
and of affimilation, are confined to animal fubftances alone. 
Af deprived of animal food, fuch fpecies, it is evident, could 
not exit, The chief force of " obfervation, it is admitted, 
3 is 
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is applicable folely to the carniyorous tribes, firiGly, fo des 
pamineted, But, from the fats formerly enumerated, ani 
rom the daily experience of every man, itis apparent, t Pes 
perhaps, no animal does or can exift totally independent of f 
that'is or has been animated. Sheep, oxen, and all herbivarous 
anima s, though ‘not from choice, and — even “without cons 
fcioufnefs, daily devour thoufands of infe&ts,’ This may be 
one reafon why cattle of all kinds fatten fo remarkably’ in rich 
paftures; for infeis are always moft numerous where: the 
herbage is luxuriant. Nature as fo profufe in her animated 
roduction, that no food can be eat, and no fluid can be drunk, 
in which animal fubftances, either ina living, or dead ftate, 
gre not to be found,’ 


. The hottilities of animals, mankind not excepted, give: rife 
to mutual improvement.. Animals improve, and difcover a 
cae of ‘parts, in proportion. to.the number. of.enemies 

have to attack or evade. . The weak, and confequently 
timid) are obliged to exert their utmott powers, in inventin 
and ‘pradtifing every’ poflible mode of efcape. Pure ining 
powerfully prompts ; but much is learned by experience and 
obfervations Rapaciaus animals, on the contrary, by frequent 
@ifappointment; are obliged to providé againft the cunning 
apd alertnefs of their prey. Herbivorous animals, as they 
have little difficulty in procuring food,» are proportionally  ftu- 
pid; but they would be {till more ftupid, if they had no ene> 
mies. to annoy. them, .Man,.if his atteation and talents were 
not excited by the animofities of his own fpecies, by the at- 
sof ferogious animals, and even by thofe of the infect 
ar would be an indolent, an incurious, a dirty, and an 
ignorant animal. ‘Thofe of the human race, accordingly, who 
rocure theit food with little or no induftry, as we learn from 
My ‘multitude of travellers and voyagers, are perfectly indolent 
and brutithly ftupid. ‘Timid animals never ufe the arts of 
defence, or’ provideragainit danger, except from three caufes, 
pure inftinét, which is implantedin their natures, imitation, 
and experience. By experience, tamid.animals dre: taught the 
atts of evafion. Flight is inftinétive ; but the modifications of 
it are acquired, by imitation and experience,’ 


The ¢ artifices,? the ‘ fociety;” and © the docility” ‘of 
animals, furnith alfo many fats, which will pleafe and in- 
‘tereft the reader. All this part of the work is executéd with 
a ability, and we fhould tranfcribe fome paflages, but 
that the facts, in general colleéted from other authors, will 
-farnith nothing new to the naturalift, and we are unwilling 
-to. anticipate .the -entertainment aa, inktrugtion. of, general 
peaders. “To abridge thefe detnilbie pepothla and exer be 
wheleds. : 

The chapter, on * the charadlers | oF animals,’ sions Mr. 
 Smellic tobe no inaccurate obferver s: but we think he pro- 
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ceeds too far, when he confiders the charafter of any. parti« 
cular animal, og-the human face, as generally. connected with 
che. difpokition.:, We-haye had occafiom te: point out fome 
goincidtuces and fome.exceptions. His remarks:alfovon the 
principle of imitation, “and ‘the iconfequences he’ draws ref- 
pefting ite influpnce on our moral charaers, “are? fin ularly 
jut, He'thinks fwallows, ‘and fome other birds’ rel th 
grate, and that their- appearance in 2 torpid ‘ftaté, in th 
kingdom, is accjdental,. ‘The migration i fith, Ha Me 
cularly of herrings, j is ‘undifpated, There are alio fome well 
eftablifhed inftances of the migration of infects 5 ; ut. theirs is 
not a regular and conffant routine. 

, Some, confiderations on the longevity. aad difolution of 
ang enized- beings, and fome.remarks on the progreffive {cale, 
or chain‘of beings inthe! usiverfe, conclude this entertain- 
ang volume’; a work which we can fafely recommend. as, giv- 
~ fing) witha very fewexceptions, a confifttent and rational 
‘acéount ‘of ' the philofophy of the animal kingdom. _ It con- 
fairs nonierous important fatts, ard fome carious interefting 
obfervations, Our’ aufhor deferves no inconfiderable ‘com- 
mendation for his accuracy and indultry : it has béég the la- 
our of many. years, and, ey we have. been obliged to 
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the work ¢ on the whole, Sy 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HE extent:of the abbé Bertholon’s new experiments on the 
veffects of natural and artificial electvicity applied to veget- 
ables, has! hitherto-deterred us from engaging.in chis fubject, 
‘But; as fome new information has occurred, our;account of the 
progrefs:of feience-will be incampletesf we-defer it any longer: - 
the*abbé’scexperiments we cannot: give at length ;: they occur 
in. the: fournal d'Hiftoire Naturelle, in. which he.as. principally 
engaged: 

We. gave, fome time Gecei an account of M. Ingenhouz’ s 
experiments,. which deemed to thow that it was lefs to the elec- 
tricity, than to. fome other circumftances in which thé? electti- 
fied plants were.placed, that the more rapid vegetation was ow- 
ing. Thefe circurtiftances M, Bertholon exammies:partioular- 
ly, and finds ‘little reafon to fuppofe that they can -have contri- 
‘buted to the difference, as they are notfocflential to the refults, 
but that their’ influence: may be counteraéted/by others. The 
_ experiments of this philofopher, ‘he contends, are negative on- 

dyjvand they-fhould.bewseceived with caution,  fince fo many po- 
fitive ones have been miade by different perfons, who have 
drawn, oppofite. tenclyfions :,fome of his own, made in. 1787, 

4788, and 1789, are next related. 
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“In the apparatus, known by the'name of the electrical inae: 
gazine, conitruged fo that the tube may be taken ‘away and fe- 
‘placed at pleafare; the abbé incloféd ‘twelve kinds of feeds, in 
as many patcels; covered with tin foil... Aftér eftablifhing the . 
neceffary: communications, the. magazine: was infulated,.and 
charged, ducing fix days, every two hours; previops toevery 
frefh charge, it was difcharged, and the explofion fhowed that 
the electricity was conftant, Twelve fimilar parcels, were pla 
ed in the fame place, without, being electrified, as ftandards, 


/ 


‘Thefe were carefully fown with accurate diftinGtions, andthe 
refult was, that the electrified feeds appeared fooner than thofe 
not eleétrified, often ‘by two “days,” generally by, more than 
one day, out of ten, In the fubfequent years’ a little variation 
occurred! but the difference was'always decidedly in favour of 
the eleétrified feeds. The experiments. were varied, by: ifn- 
anerfing: the feeds im water, duringyhe application of the electri- 
city, which-was continued two days: the appearance of the 
plants not ele&trified was at leaft 4 day.and a half later, and their 
growth was flower; the beans and peas were fometimes,two 
days earlier than the ftandard. _ Some, feeds were. next, fufpend- 
ed in merallic coverings to the se omoutios for feveral days, 
and thefe' were alfo much earli¢r than the flandard; others were | 
included ian ejeArophorus, with a fimilar effect. Stes 
The eléctricity was next ‘employed’after the feeds were fown. 
Some grains Of ‘muftard-feed wete fown in two little bowls of 
tin, and each put into an electrical jar, fo that the orifices of the 
_jar and the bowl were on a level. ‘The jars were then charged, 
and the*bowls were taken out, when the eleétrometer thowed 
a diminution, of the electricity. . This operation was continued 
from eight ‘to’ eleven in the morning, and from two to five in 
the afternoon ;' thé reft ‘of the time they were placed in a win- 
dow. ‘fhe jars'were electrified three following days, and two 
Dowls, as! fandards, were managed and placed exaGtly the fame, 
except/that they were not electrified. The difference inthe 
time of the appearance ‘of the plants was from two days and ‘a 
half to near tour days, ‘The feeds were then fawn in nen.elec= 
«rified jars, and the electricity was applied after they had come 
up. ‘The difference intheir growth was confpicuous om the firk 
day, and after four days it amounted to nearly balfan inch, for 
fo much:did the:plants in the eleétrified jar exceed the ftandard. 
After the-electricity ceafed, the plants. fubjected to its influence 
continued for ene‘day to increafe fenfibly in height, while thofe 
of the ftandard were nearly ftationary. .Thofe plants which 
feemed to-grow very flowly, foon equalled the others, when a 
metallicpoint was held over them from time to time, ‘The.more 
rapid vegetation was alfo confpicuous, when by means.of.a 
-metallie-cover the fluid pafféd more freely and infenfibly .into 
the bowl:” Some. other more minute variations we muft omit ; 
but may obferve, that electricity is found to inereale the. veges 


“The 


fatiqn of the roots as well‘as ofthe leaves, =. as 34: 
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The abbé next confiders natural electricity, and .objetts to 
{ome of M: Ihvénhotiz’ experiments, though he declines an- 
fwering them particularly, as it would render his memoir too 
long.”*Out author had formerly mentioned an infalated conducs 
tor in ‘his’ gafden, ‘arid’ obferved that’ plants within its {phere 
flouriflied ‘very ‘rapidly, ‘Since thar time he has repeated his 
obfervations with the fame “fuccefg, ‘taking for Wis ttandards 
fimilar plants jh the vicinity, where the electrometer fhowed no 
marks of electricity.’ The abbé varied thefe experiments, alfo 
with equal fiiccefs, and points out the neceflity of a minute at- 
tention to every Circumftance, particularly placing the ‘pots not 
infulatéd on a ftand of the fame height with thofe that were in+ 
fulated The jafmin, which ‘grows with fuch furprifing luxu- 
riance’ againft the matt which fupports the conductor atthe feat 
of thefejator Quirini, on the banks of the Brenta, is again in- 
troduced. “M. Ingenhouz had fufpetted that this condabtor was 
not infulated ; But. on this fubjeét, he has retracted his fufpi- 
cion, arid allowed it to be fo. The calamint and the crefles, 
which’ grew ‘fear & Conductor, and feemed not to feel its influ-. 
ence, aréethetefore of no importance in the Balak 45 that. 
conduétér was infulated. “The rains alfo condukt electricity from: 
the clouds, ‘and the abbé-accounts for the little comparative), 
utility of artificial watering, compared with the. influence | of 
rain, from this'circumftance. He concludes with anfwering: My . 
Jngenhouz” pbjeftions in this refpea. +89 by 

Thoughwe have mentioned M. Ingephouz’ a!lowgnce .ref- 
pecting the conductor, we ought to obferve, that he has replied: © 
to the ¢ircimftance of 'this extraordinary jaimin, though not in 
a very ‘fatisfa€tory manner. Plants, he obferves, are, either 
humble ‘or'luxuriant, according to their re(pective’ fitudtions, 
A vine, in’an unfupported fate, is humble; but, when it. has 
the affiftance of a ‘high tree, it equals the height, of irs fispporter. 
The jafiin, he thinks, may bea plant of the climbing kind ; but 
in this réfpect he is'miftaken: the jafmin neyer clinbs, Burwhen 
tallit réquites afupport, and it is not probable thatthisremarkably 
high plant is cOmparéd with the dwarf ftandards. In other re- 
{pects he ftill contends for his firft opinion, and remarks, that 
his trees; which were furnifhed with conductors, produced theie 
leaves in the fubfequent years at the fame period as before; and 
though forme of the conductors were loft, no variation was ob- 
ferved.° "In reality, the conductors feemed, in his opinion, to 
have very little, ifany,. influence, | q i 

M. Ijigenhouz’ has’ found'an ‘able fupporter'in M.. Row, 
land, profeffor of natural and ex; erimehtal philofabby at Paris. 
He gives a goud hiftory of the‘different opinion’ on this fubjeG, 
and tellé us that he proceeded to examine it by experiment. He 
floated thfée circular pieces Of Cork, ‘in a tea faucer f water, 
and in thefe,’ wrapped in bibploug paper, he fowed the feeds 
of creflesss One'df thefe corks he electrified pofitively, the’ other 
pegatively, and the third remained ih its natural ftate ; in va 
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lacg.only is it obferved that this third cork was out of the fphere 
af ets of the two others; but. fo i US SAAR ere 
ffance,, Mz. Rowland undoubtedly attended to, In all the ex- 
periments no difference appeared in the yegetable procefs. The 

lants in each difk came up.at the fame time; though, if he had 

wa fewer feeds (hig number was.sco), he fhould have ful- 
pected, he f s, that there was fome variation, .M. Bertholon, 
at_ mult allawved, fowed fewer; but the conftant. uniformity 
of bis refults feems to preclude any fufpicion of miftgke from 
this fouree.. In one inftance,.a few of the plants, electrified ne- 


natively, died, and ip, another, this accident happened to fome 
which were electrified pofitively, o that thefe events are pro- 
bably of dittle importance, and had. little connection with the re- 
Rigoee %p ENO Rad per 
M. Bertholon, on the other hand, has gajned an able affift- 
ant in the abbé @’Ormoy, agg his experiments feemto have beeg 
conducted with great accuracy; fome of them, are very cons 
vincing. He firlt electrified his feeds by placing them on the 
magical piciure, but they were too few to render. the experi- 
ment decifive.. -Some feeds, however, of an Englith rofe-tree 
were electrified, and, in former trials in the common way, thefe 
feeds never germinated. Five out of twelve, however, grew, 
while the-non electrified feeds never appeared ; when previoufly 
macerated in water, and watered ne pe RL three 
out of twelve grew, but the flandards never germinated. Oui au- 
thor varied his experiments with lupms, and by, giving the feeds, 
previoufly, different fhocks during the elecirization :, the vege- 
tation of thefe alfo was confiderably accelerated. It appeared 
too that the plants, produced from electrified feeds, were not 
only larger,. itronger, and of a more vivid colour, but that they 
refitted. onger, being deprived of water. . 

The abbe next electrified feeds in different manners; viz. by 
placing them onthe magical picture, in a covering of tin, pafi- 
ing the elegtric fluid through them in fhocks, and fimply_plac- 
ing them on the picture, without any envelope. .The vcgeta- 
tion feemed to be accelerated in the fame order in which we 
have defcribed the experiment: the flrongeit plants were thofe 
placed on the picture in the metallic covering. — A little obfcu- 
Fity retarded the vegetation inthe von electrified plants, though 
M. Ingenhouz fuppo‘ed it might have a contrary effect, Our 
author varied his experiments, .and the feeds fown in many dif- 

erent ways, but always with fimilar fuccefs. The electrified 
plants were of a greater fiac, fuller of leaves, and more robutt, 
Suk-worms allo, placed on the, magical, pifure in the early 
part of their exiftence, and afterwards on a cake of rezin, which 
communicated with the prime conductor, grew much. faftey than 
the others, fpun earlier, and were not fubject to difeafes, 
though fedon damp leaves. | 

Apather difpute which. the electrical fluid has raifed on the 
continent, we necd only mention; the defenders and oppolers 
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of the opinion have nearly equal merit. In the year 1789,.a 
memoit’ was publifhed to fhew that the congelation of water 
was owing to the introduction of the electrical fluid, and this 
fyftem has excited fome oppofition, thoyrh it has -fcarcely in 
any inftance contribyted to the progrefs of iciences 63 
'M. Goddajt’s memoir, on the fubje& of ground-ice, has been 
aniweréd, perhaps a litle too haughtily, by J. H. Pott, of Lau- 
fanne. He has demonftrated, he ‘ays, that the thermometer does 
not fink below the congealing point when immerfed, in the cold 
eft winters, below the ice on the furface; that the 6 or 7 degrees 
of greater cold, which produce ice of about two thirds of an inch 
in a sunning fircam, will:not freeze water in a: bottle at the 
depth of an inch; * that another bottle, funk to the depth.of g 
feet in.our canal, refifted the horrible, cold of 113 below.o, 
which occurred the laft day of the year 1783,’ Thefe are. the 
facts 6n which our author refts, and he has proceeded ro explain 
thefé facts, and to anfwer the arguments adduced by Dr, God- 
dart: it would be ufelefs to follow him at length; aud, indeed, 
he has omitted the principal circumilance. When he atlows, 
/with Hales, that in running rivers, the colder particles fallin 
down, will foon bring the water to an. uniforin' beat, “he oldht 
to have given fome reafon, why the tones and other. bodies at 
the bottom, which a& as points from which the cryftallization 
ufually commences with more facility, fhould not have'the fine 
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effedt, in this inilance. When once ice is produced, ir greatly 
haitens the production of other ice, and in fuch initances the 
water will more readily freeze at the bottom than on the ‘fux- - 

face. : is 
The uniform temperature of deep rivers is connected ip fome 
degree with that of caverns, and brings to our recolle¢tion the 
very curious experiments of M. Caffini on the heat of the ca- 
verns at Paris; a heat fo conftant, that it has been employed as 
a fixed point, from which thermometers have been graduated. 
From the obfervations of M. de la Hire, we have been’ tauplit 
to confider the heat as nearly, if not exa€tly, uniform in thefe 
caves, though fome other ob{ervations of M. Caffini, the great 
grandfather of our author, {till exift, which {peak a different 
language. On the 24th of September, 1671, he pyt a ther- 
mometer into thefe caverns, which continved flationary during 
the whole month of Ofober and November. On the yth of 
December it was found a little below the mark; and, on’ the 
2ift, fill lower : on the ift of January, in the following year, 
it had rifen one-twelfth of an inch. The thermometer’was con- 
ftruéted by Mariotte; bur unfortunately the fpace left by its 
falling, is not mentioned. Another thermometer was ¢arried 
in Ogtober 1741, by M. Michely, into thefe caverns, and the 
fame thermometer in January, 1776, fell half a degree- below 
the former mark: this was a month of very fevere cold. In 
anothér inftance, the thermometet varied’ at different tines 3 
of a degree ; but the heat, obferved in the fummer of 1775, 
was 
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“wad the faite as‘was obfervéd in this cavern in' the coldeR feafon 
‘of the bin fevere winter which followed, ‘With thefe obfer- 
‘vations before him, M. Caffini began'a new feries of experi- 
-wnents, ‘effifted by a therntometer* of particular delicacy, ¢on- 
ftructed by M. Lavoifier: @ach degree of a common thermo-~ 
Bicker och piéa 4 inches’ 3 lines of this néw inftrument, ftyled 
“the thermometer of température.” It was carried, with the 
‘Min utéf precautions, jnto the cave, and the feries of obferva- 
tions $s fabjoined: we thill tranfcribe the refults in thé words 
of oy author, 4 litle Mortened. roree 2 els WIE 
“® ys The abfolute temperature’of the caverns of the obfervae 
tory, in the beginning of Anguft, 1783, according te my new 
thermometers (graduated according to Fahrenheit’s fcale), ap- 
pears to be 9°.:, or more accu ately, 9.09. The greateft heat 
of that month, in the open air, Was 20°. This is nearly the 
fame a8‘ M. Gentil ‘obferved during the fummer of 1775, for 
~we faw~ before, that with a thermometer of M. de la Fond, ‘he 
found'the heat to be oF *. ; nytt 
0%) 36 In the laft days of January 1784, the thermometer, ex- 
pofed (to the open ‘air, fell:20° below froit. My thermometer 
of temperature was only'at 9.012, that is, there was only about 
©.03 difference, thongh in ‘the open air the difference amounted 
10 20%, CY Rise . 37 ; 
* f 3, Ivi'the ‘5 laft days of May, which were the hotteft of the 
Year 1784,'the external thermometers arofe to 21%, and the 
‘‘teihperature of the caverns returned to'g.0g, the point obferv- 
e@ i? Auguit’'1783, which gives a diminution of 0.03 in the 
height of the mercury in the caverns, while in the open air it 
Had arifen-37}. © But, ti the taft article, the mercury in the 
cavern was' found to have rifen 0.03, while the mercury in the 
‘Open air had fuk 30°.” : ses Ia 
“4, The variation of the mercury, in the intermediate pe- 
ridds, had been mote confiderable. Ar the end of Auguit 1783, 
Gt was at 9.06 ‘in’ the caverns ;'at the end of Ofober 9.0111; 
von the -ziit of December 9,012}: to decide therefore on the va- 
riation of rhe temperature it is neceflary to obferve, not only on 
the hutteft and coldeft days. Byres 
* Surprifed, faid M. Caifini, to fee the merctry in the there 
‘moietér of teinperature rife, whenin the other thermometer it 
fank, before my’ period of obfervation ended (from Auguft 
3983 to July 1784), I paid a particular attention to this phe- 
fromenon, ‘and continuing after that time my obfervations, I 
faw it daily confirmed) In faé, in the months of’ June and 
July, 1784, which were ‘the leaft warm, my thermometer, in 
the cave, rofe to 9.014: Autumn came, qnd it continued to 
afeend; even with a mote rapid’ and more progreffive pace than 





* We have not reduced thefe numbers, fince the differences are fo mi- 
nute :-it is enough toobferve, that a degree of Reaumur’s thermonicter 
equals two one-feurth of Fdbrenheit. 
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in the former years,: fo that, in’ the greateft cold of the winter 
1785, 4t had arifen to 9.023... I waited to fce.it defcend:in the 
{pring 3 but, from the firft day of May. to the laft day. of June, 
notwithftanding the varieties of temperature. it has continued 
at_g.026. to 9.023... The variation has therefore. been 0.0225 
about'the fifth of a degree, and the mean height is about 9%:” 
according to Fahrenheit’s ‘fcale the heat is 2044-204 nearly, 
and the variation -2, about half .a degree. It is not eafly.to 
reafon on thefe experiments. in. our limited circle; but, were 
the alternation of heat and cold once eftablithed, it would greatly 
influence our reafoning on thefe fubjects, and give a new ap» 
pearance to the fyftems of philofophy. Tbe more modern phir- 
lofopher may, perhaps, already catch the hint, and:fee, inthe 
warmth of fummer, heat extracéted from the. earth, inilead af 
being imparted by the fun. : : 
In our purfuit of difcoveries in meteorology, a fcience though 
long cultivated, ftillin the moft imperfec ftate,. we-have ofter 
had occafion to. mention the labours.of father Cotte. ..Our:phi- 
lofophical readers need not be informed that* he publithed, iu 
1774, @ treatife.on meteorology, which included what, was then 
known, His fubfequent labours have: been occafignally-com- 
municated to. the public, and, with fome new. effays,. havebeen 
lately collected :. we fhall find no .more fyitable place to. give a 
fhort account of their contents, for the various eflays of thefe 
twe quarto volumes are intimately connected withthe fubjecs 
of this fketch. Since our avthor’s. publication in 1774, the 
eftablifhment of the Royal Society of Medicinevat. Paris, whe 
have particularly atrended to this branch.of fvience, and of the - 
Meteorological Society, under the aufpices of the-eleétor-Pala- 
tine, a$ well as the numerous correfpondents of the good father, 
have greatly incréafed our ftock of knowledge. on thefedubjeAs. 
We may confider the diurnal, and monthly: variation, of the 
magnetic needle, by the affiftance of thefe ,obfervers, as almoft 
demonftrated ; the lunar period of 19 years, attended: with a 
return of fimilar feafons, rendered highly probable ; and-even 
the fubordinate periods of 4 and of 8. org, years, as eftablifhed 
on a foundation not wholly vifionary. The diurnal periodical 
variation of the barometer, which Van Swinden fufpected, feems 
to be alfo in fome degree.confirmed, ee a 
But to return to the volumes before us: the firft memoir, in 
this collection, relates to the utility of meteorological obferva- 
tions, and to the moft convenient method of reducing. them, 
with the refule of thofe. made at Montmorency during thirteen 
years. The obfervations of feveral foreign philofophers. are 
alfo compared and examined with care: fome of father Cotte’s 
own errors, pointed out by others, are acknowledged; and, 
inftead of fhowing any difpleafure, he modeftly. remarks, that 
-he. fears his correfpondents have treated him with too much 
complaifance. | 
The objects of the fecond memoir are. heat and cold, the pro- 
: bability 
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bability of a-central fire; the difficulties attending this fyfiem, 
afd the degree of heat which the human body cambear. ‘Ihe 
influence of the atmofphere on vegetaiion, and:tbe:probability 
of aififting the farmer, by carefully attending tothe appearances 
of a change in the weather, are: exao:ined in another memoir. 
The author has collected whatever has:been faid on the er 
by different obfervers,’ and added his own remarks. } 
.: The fourth memoir is on’ the influcnee,» which .the moon 
may have on the atmoiphere.: Our author. enquires whether 
from: the combinations of the:variations: of the atmofphere, 
' with the different poftions of: the moan;: we cam draw any 
conclutions, which mark:a decided action of this planet on-the 
mafs of air, which furrounds us. He quotes {everal  philofo- 
phers. who are of opinion, that :fuch influence. exifts; and, 
with M. Toaldo, he believes in the:period of nineteen years. 
The agreement in the temperature of the weather, every ninc- 
teen. years, from 1777 back to p701, is pomted out from the 
obfervations of the lace M. Du Hamel. ene is fearcely any 
difference in the temperature of each correfponding month : 
_ the droughtvand moiiiure, which prevailed alternately,’ were 
the fame. im sdinterior and. correfponding years. ‘The years 
array: #779/and: 1780 were alfo fimilar to the refpective years 
of. the former ponee ‘but the ley tie: teturn at the end of 
eighteen years. 

‘The fubfequent memoir is on the natural eleétricity of the 
atendiatatn: trom P. Cotte’s own obfervations. He treats 
alfe.on:condudtors and their neceflary elevation; enquires into 
the different quantities of fluids evaporated, according as they 
are placed in.a free current of air, m a vacuum, or in. veffels 
of likemat heights. From thence ‘he proceeds to the prin- 

ciples of hygrometry,: and particularly to the experiments of 
M. de Lucis he deferibes different hygrometers, compares: the 
various infiruments, and gives a table which contatus the eie- 
ments of the conftruction of the different ones, which he has 
made at: Montmorency. In the memoir on the aurorz boreales, 
he feems:to think it difficult to give certain proofs of the ana- 
logy between thefe phcenomena and electricity. The effects of 
thefe aurore on the magnetic needle, which he examines at 
length, do not prove, in. his opinicn, their connection with 
electricity. ui 

Four memoirs follow on the thermometer, and five on the 
barometer.) The fcrmer inftrument he examines particularly ; 
but the neweft and mot important part of this di‘cuffion is the 
obfervations on the improvement of thermometers, and the 
propofal.of placing them more fuitably and conveniently to 
gender the obfervation exa&t. On the fubjedt of the barometer — 
he {peaks: of: its conftractiony and the attemps to render the 

fcale: more'perfect. He purfues it, by giving different opi- 
-nions on the caufe of its variation, by defcribing the progno- 
‘fies to be draivir from oupens. this inftrument,. and the. in- 
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fivence of the lunar points:omit. . Tables relative to thefe two 
lat circumiftances are fubjoined. . The fourths on the afe of 
the barometer in meafurmg heigths and depths, ~The fifth 
contains: the facts: relating to obfervations on, and the varia- 
tions of the barometen, as well as} the electrical: property of the 
mercury which it contains. ; © 

One of the moft interefting objeds to: philofophers: i is the 
magnetic needle, whofe property has extended, fo materially, 
the knowledge anddominiéns of..man, Its -courfe:has been 
. examined by different obfervers, and their difcoveries'; andour 
authors own are'contained in: four. memoirs. » In the: firtt he 
defcribes the smarimers compafs and. the different methods of 
fufpending the needle : Sain decond, he. eftablifhes. the cons 
nexion between magnetifm and electricity, followed by: fome 
details on the declination: of the needle, in different latitudes : 
inthethird he.offers; she refult of obfervations made..on. the 
magnetic needle in the Gatinois by M. Du Hamelyand-by 
himfelf-at Montmorency, for a feries of years, to afvertain ithe 
influence of different temperatures on it: in the laf, he: col- 
leéts al} the obfervations on the:diurnal.and: periodical variation 
ef this inftrument. Hevelius fufpected, fo-early as 2682, that 
the magnetic needle had its periods» of -declination; : fometimes 
to the Eaft, fometimes to the Weft; bue a diuenal vaiiation 
has been alfo obferved, which we have formerly copied from 
P. Coite’s memoir; fo that we fhall now contliag penrerngs to the 
more diftant periods. 

‘The increafe of declination lidigiin in Oatdbery or towards 
the autumnalequinox, and: is at firft»flows)i~cbegins ta-be 
more confiderable. in: January, and is in its:fulb foree in Febru- 
ary and Match. Ir relaxes a little in April and! May:3'ts weals 
m June; a little ftronger in July; to decline again ito Augutt 5 
from whence ‘it»gradually. deereates, and,: im september, the 
diminution is the greareft.., Thefe obfervations coineide with 
the difcoveries:of M, Swinden. ‘ 

The fecond valumeris concluded by a celiediinei of. extracts 
and obfervations, made! ‘at: more than one bundred different 
places, and as itis: the moft exact, fo it is the-moft extenfive cols 
le&tion of ebfervations, which has:ever been publifhed. Under 
each city, Father Corte «gives the. authorities on which they 
are founded, and among them, we find the: firft philofophers 
on the continent, who:have added what obfervauion, reading, 
rs — moftextenfive correfpondence and communications have 

feds | The: particular facts occur in: the different volumes 
athe Memoirs of the Royal:Society: of: Medicine. a 

pre emen the .obfervations,; we remark particular] hole of 
M, Beauchamp, the aftronomer at Bagdat, whofe: nine and 
attention. we have already: bad occafion to aonce. ‘They fill 
forty pages, and are accompanied: by: fome: eurious ns 
on the:tlimate! of Bagdary, ‘and. pany on che fouth: wind, 
fiyled yeravainfua,.or poifoneds:. This’ wind burns:the: face and 
almoft’ takes: away ithe breath saris fometimes fo feorching, 
! that 
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that it deprives trees fddenly of their leaves. It has beer 
long known.thar this wind was*mortal in the defart, for an 
hundred mee round Bagdat, ‘but it is not dangerous in the 
city. ltsieffeéts are fudden, but it is felt fome time’ befure its 
actuab arrival, and avoided by laying with the face to the 
ground. I¢ pafles over the caravan like a bullet; in a-right 
hoe, and»witl-kil! a man, while one, on either’ fide, fhall 
efcape. Fhe body of the perfon ftruek becomes black, and 
he does not. live fix hours. It: is pretended, that it fome- 
times pafles:over tlic port of: Bagdat; arid it is certain, that 
not only in'the defart, but event under the walls of the city, it 
is fatal. >It feems:to bea blaft of phlogillicated air, ‘but is not 
rapid in its. progrefs, fince:am gecount is given of fome Arabs, 
who with M. Beauchamp, efcaped t by the fwiftnefs of their 
horfes, . It. eeafes in September; and, ‘from this time to the 
beginning »of:july, the climate of Bagdat is faid to be very 
wholefome. as . te 

The’ medical topography of ‘Montmorency is alfo curious. 
Its population amounts to’ 1g80% one in thirty-four dies an- 
nually, andthe average proportion of birth to a-marriage is 
five. From fourteen to. forty years of age the proportion of 
boys and girls; is nearly the fame: before that period, the boys 
are about oneetenth more numerous; and the proportion of 
births is thirteen boys to twelve girls. 

We fhall conclude.owr account of. P. Cotte’s labours by a 
fpecimen of the manner, in which his obfervations are, publifh- 
eds. We thall take it from his * Meteorological Obfervations 
made at Laon, by order of the king for the month of January 
1790.” The temperature of this winter, he obferves, forms a 
fingular contraft to the laft.. The thermometer has. fearcely 
funk below froft: though the rains have neither been frequent 
nor copious, the air has always been moift, from frequent fogs. 
Vegetation has not been interrupted: anemonies have beer 
in bloom, violets in bud, and the buds of fruit trees are large. 
Wheat is ftrong, and far advanced for the feafon.. . 

The temperature correfponding to the different lunar points 
follows, and the next object is the temperature of the month 
in the years. of the lunar period correfponding to the prefent : 
thefe are 1733) 1752, 1771- .Weown the refemblance in this 
month is..not ftriking, nor are the temperatures of thefe years 
very confiftent: the timilarity confifts.in the wet weather, with 
the barometer above its mean height. We fhall feleé&t only the 
different quantities of rain,.which are four lines and a half, eleven 
lines, eighteen:and two-third lines refpectively, and twenty-one 
and achalflines for the prefent month. Thelaft number perhaps 
ought to be:reduced to fifteen andahalf, becaufe the evapora- 
tion’comprehended in the rain ofthe month feem not to have 
been contidered: im the former years. ce ba vat 
.0 Father. Cotte has alfo publithed the continuation of his Ob- 
feryations ‘on the Variation Conipafs. of M. Coulomb for the 
year rpig. The greacelt variation was on the 27th of March, 
Sah 7 with 
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with an aurora borealis, vizs 11°24; the leaft on the 16th 
of uly, 4° 20’. The needle feemed to have a tendency to 
decline: from the-north, from eight in the morning to two in the 
afternoon, and to return to it-in che fubfequent interval. The 
greateft, agitation of the needle was obierved, at eight o’clock in 
the: morning. » Thefe obfervations confirm. what occurred. in 
the preceding ‘years, : 

- While :we.are on.this fubject, we muft not omit a new 
tecteonalén ied inftitution at Turia. The firft part of an an- 
nual volume appeared lait year, entitled La Specola ; Giornale 
d’Obfervazioni Meteorologiche.: This. Journal is the refult of 
the labours; of a meteorological fociety,: and compiled by 
G. Ds Beraude. The preface is defigned to explain the plan 
of the work, and, in ity M~ Beraudo-endeavours to point out 
the 3 mmportagce of the fciencé, and the advantages which occur, 
at Turin, for its improvement. The obfervations, are, diffri- 
buted. in four tables foreach month: the three firftare divided 
into feven columns, and-give, atsthree different times“of the 
day,:-viz.at;feven in ‘he morning, two in the afternoon, and 
nine,in the evening, the height of the thermometer, in degrees 
and tenths. of a degree; the height of’ the: barometer | in 
iaches, lines, and hundredths; the direction andjferce of the 
winds; the degrees of moifture and drynefs in the hygromerer 
of Sauflure; the electricity. of the atmofphere, ‘meafured by 
the divergericerof threads, and the appearance of the heavens. 
‘This. laft circumftance, though generally omitted, is a very 
Xmportant one, but it requires much-attention ; a peculiar lan- 
guage to convey a proper idea of the finguiar appearances ‘of 
the clouds and. of objects feen through the air, in the different 
ftates ; a language that muil be varied in almoft every climate. 
The foams table is divided into eight columns, in which are 
marked the days of the month, thofe of the moon, the lunar 
points, the quantities of ‘rain and fnow, with the quantities eva- 
porated, and three'columns-of abridged marks, de‘criptive of 
the different meteors, The recapitulation of the-refults fol- 
lows, and this: part contains not only the refults of the tables, 
but different facts refpecting the abundance or defect of eatables, 
therheight of the Po, the difesfesof men, of animals, &c. A 
fhort relation: of the epidemics which occurred at Turin, in 
Sardinia, and Chambery, follow, with a fuceinct account of 
the variations of the thermometer and barometer in the capital 
of Savoy, by Dr. Daguin. 
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ficient accuracy. We have had frequent occafions of giving 
our fentiments ; and, without the exaggerations of enthufiafm, 
or the depreciation of prejudice, have at different times endea- 


voured to fix the real character, anid appreciate the various me-: 


rits of this fingular excentric man. ‘Fhe publication of con 
feffions was not a new defign: many celebrated men of the gth, 
1ith, and 15th centuries had written fimilar teftaments; and 
we ftill remember the advice of the uncle of Bayard, the tefta- 
ment of Pithon, and that of de l’Hopital. ‘The Confeffions of 
Rouffeau give us a pleafure probably lefs pure and unadulter- 
ated than thofe other works : we view, with great fatisfaction, a 
faithful picture of the heart endued with the mott exquifite fen- 
fibility;-of a foul refined fo delicately, asto feel the higheft-pain 
or pteafure from circumftances which others would have feareely 
noticed, or foon. forgotten ; but we do not perceive the neceflity 
there was, at the time he drew his own picture, for expofing 
the foibles and weaknefles of his friends. ‘Thefe memoirs, it 
may be faid, were to appear only after his death ; but this'is 
no excufe, when we reflect that the remembrance of a perfon 


furvives him, and his charaéter influences the credit of his def: 


céndants. "But let-us attend to ovr author’s own apology. 


¢ Thefe Memoirs were not interefting on account of the fa&s: 


I thought that'they might be fo in confequence of the frank. 
nefs difplayed in them; and I refolved te compofe a work 


which fhould be fingular in its kind, by a veracity without ex: 


ample,’ that, for once, man might be feen without difeuife. 1} 
always'fimiled, at the pretended ingenuoufnefs of Montaigne, 
who affe@ting to own his faults, has aimed only at: rendering 
himfelf amiable; while I felt, though I thought and ftill think 
myfelf, on the whole, the beft of men, that the pureft mind 
muft conceal fome odious vice.” In another place he adds, 
‘I have told the truth: if any perfon contradict what I fay, 
whatever proofs he may. produce,” he‘is a liar. and an impoftor ; 
and, if he refufes to examine and explain thefe: difputed cir 
cumftanees with me, while Iam alive, he loves neither juftice 
~ nor truth. For my own pait I-declare it boldly, and without 
apprehenfion, whoéver, even without having read’ my writ+ 
ings, will examine with his own eyes, my difpofition, my cha= 
racter, my manners, my propenfities, my pleafurer, my. habits, 
and will believe me a difhoneft man, himfelf deferves to be 


hanged,’ (eft lui mime un homme aetoufter) —Avaunt falfe de-’ 


licacyt -Rouffeau muft {peak in Englith as he has written in 
French. 7 


We fee, inevery part of this work, the picture of a man fingle- | 


hearted rather than fimple ; gloomy, but juft-and good ;. always 
doubting of happinefs; whoflefenfibility rifes to an extreme fut- 
ceptibihty, an acutenéfs.of feeling. which: gives an air of. im- 
pottance to common events, and enlarges little objects fo as. to 


fill the mind like thofe which are vaft and magnificent. Nothing 
. : Paes is 
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is lefs founded than this general confpiracy agaist him; of 
which he tells us in every page, he is going to give proofs. 
Yet it is certain thatthe greater number of philofophers on the 
continent feemed jealous of his fuccefs. But what man has not 
experienced the perfidy of a friend? What author of credit has 
efcaped the envy of his rivals? And Rouffeau; whom fo many 
of his readers feemed to adore, had certainly many fubjeéts of 
confolation. It was to Terefa, of whom he {peaks fo much, and 
on whom he reited with confidence, that he owed many of his 
misfortunes. Her accufitious, fcarcely ever fupported, were 
the caufes of his fufpeing fo many nf his friends. She feems 
to have foured his temper, and to have cherifhed that diftruft;: 
the difeafe of his imagination, to render herfelf more neceffary, 
It is incredible that a man hike Rouffeau could have paffed his 
life with fuch a creature: he has himfelf drawn her picture. 

¢ I withed at firft to form her mind, but I lott my labour. TI 
blufh not to own that fhe could never'read, though fhe writes 
tolerably well. At the hotel of Pontchartrain, 1 had oppofite 
my windows a fun-dial, on which I laboured for a month to 
teach her the hours: fhe fcarcely knows them at this moment. 
She could never count the twelve months in their order, and 


- knows’ not a fingle figure, notwithftanding all the paius | haye 
. taken to point them out toher. She knows not how to réckon 


money, nor the price of any thing. Her words are almoft ale 
ways the oppofites of what fhe means to fay: I once made a 
dictionary of her phrafes to amufe madame de Luxembourg 3 
and her errors were fafhionable among thofe with whom I then 
lived.’ Such was the woman who poffeffed a heart which many 
amiable well-informed women would have been happy to have 
obtained. | , : 

The principal charm of this work, we have faid, lies in the 
author’s talent of making the moit trifling objects, and even © 
thofe childifh.events which would have difgufted in other hands, 
interefting : numerous examples occur in the former books, and 
there are many fimilar ones in the Supplement. We fhall ex- — 
tract a fingle inftance of this kind. ; 

In {peaking of his refidence in Venice, where he was feeres 
tary to the embaffador from France, he tells us of his frequent- 
ing the moft celebrated amufements in this city, and his tafte 
for the Venetian operas: ‘ But, fays he, a kind of mafic, in 
my opinion, much fuperior to that-of the operas, which has 
nothing refembling itin Italy or in the reft ef the world, is that 
of the {cuole. Thefe fcvole afe houfes of charity eftablithed for 
the education of young girls without a fortune, to whom the 
ftate gives portions, either in marriage or to go into a cloyfter. 
‘Mutic is one of the principal talents cultivated among thefe young 
women. Every Sunday, at the churches of thefe four fcuole, © 
at the vefpers, motets are executed with a grand chorus accom- 
panied by a large orcheftra. They are compofed and directed 

y the chief matters in Itaty, and performed in grated —— 

| 2 only 
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only by girls, the oldeft of whom is not, more than twenty, I 
have no idea of any thing fo voluptuous or fo interefting as this 
mufic. The riches of the art, the exquifite tafte of the. airs, 
the beauty of the voices, and the jufinefs of the execution ; 
every thing in thefe delicious concerts contributes to produce 
an impreffion which is not perhaps in the beft manner, but 
which I believe the heart of no man can refift. Carrio and my- 
felf never failed being at the vefpers of. Mendicanti, and we 
‘were not alone. The church was always full of the lovers of 
mufic, and the actors of the opera came to form their tafte on 
“thefe excellent models, What diitracted me was thofe curfed 
rates, which tran{mitted founds only, and concealed thofe 

eautiful angels which could alone utter'them. I fpoke of no- 
- thing elfe: one day when I was talking on this fubject at La 
Blond’s, he replied, ,if your curiofity to fee thefe little girls is 
fo great, it is eafy to gratify it. Iam one of the ftewards of the 
houfe, and fhall be happy to entertain you with the fight. I 
never left him in peace till he kept his word: on entering the 
faloon where thefe beauties fo eagerly coveted were, I felt a 
fhivering of love which I never experienced before. M. I¢ 
Blond prefented in turn thefe celebrated fingers whofe voices 
and names only I knew.—Come here Sophia: fhe was horrible— 
Come Cattina: fhe had but one eye—Here Bettina: the {mall- 
pox had greatly disfigured her: there was fcarcely one without 
fome great deformity, . The cruel wretch laughed at my fur- 
prize ; yet two or three appeared tolerable, but they only fung 
in the choruffes ; I was diftraéted. During the repaft, at the 
inftigation of fome perfon, they began to enjoy themfelves. 
Uglinefs does not banilh the graces, and thefe I difcovered. I 
faid to myfelf, it is impoffible to fing without a foul; thefe 
girls certainly have fouls. In fhort, my mode of thinking made 
fo great an alteration, that I came out of the houfe perfectly in 
love with thefe friyhts, I fearcely dared to return at vefpers, 
but I had fomething to encourage me. I continued to find 


their finging exquilite, and their voices embellifhed their fea- . 


tures fo well, that while they fung I was convinced in {pite of 
my eyes that they were beautiful,’ 

In other parts of the work, the gloom of his mind, a difpofi- 
tion not uncommon in a man of genius, is too confpicuous. 
From his own account, he was unhappy, he was diftrufted, en- 
vied, and at laft perfecuted. -'ATl that he remembers was dif- 
trefling ; every ftep had been marked by oppofition, by evils, 
aod by misfortunes of a fingular kind. His charaéter and his 
heart feem from his confeffions to have been torn afunder by 
fhocks, by oppreflion, and by oppolition. Never man appears 
-to’have demanded lefs from mankind; no man flies from {fociety 
with fuch feeming pleafure; no one feels fo well the happinefs 
of living alone. * When alone, fays he, I have never known 
what it is to be liftlefs, even when-moft completely idle: my 
imagination filled every vacancy, and was alone fufficient to em- 
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ploy.me.’? ‘Yet, from fome ftrangé contradiction, from’ fome 
unaccountable fatality, from fome ‘fault of his own or of others, 


no one feenis to Rave lived’ lefs according to his own tafte. . 


Thefé volumés give a key to his fingulariries, to his melancholy, 
to his''fondnefs for retirement. Genius, the firft prefent of 
Heaven to mankind, was in him accompanied by a ftate of mind 
which fullied all profperity, which exacted a fevere penalty for 
his fame, and overwhelmed him with'misfortunés, which he at- 
tributed to ‘his fuperior character. Let us follow him in his 
narrative after his return from Venice, after the reprefentation 
of the Devin'du’ Village, ‘and the Difcourfe. on the Progrefs of 
Society'and: Arts. Driven from France, from Geneva, from 
Berne, from Bienne, from Motiere, from Nevfchatel, received 
with fulpicion in other places, obliged to feparate from Hume, 
and to quit England, his life:wasa continual emigration. In 
thefe events, his own exquifite fenfibility, ‘his perverfe method 
of interpreting ‘words and: actions, were chiefly in tault; tog 
diftempered mind the foiteft-mufic becomes the harfhett found, 
and the tendereft. green an: mfupportable glare. Such was the 


mind of Roufleau: he would be independent; civility was in: 


fringing on that independeace.. Hewould. be received with at- 
tention,..and;'to, neglect him’ was unpardonable.,, While h 


and fo oppofite, his own heart was. pained by reflecting qn what 


appeared the mifconductof thofe to whom he trufted.; andin, 
this fate he wrote his Confeffions,, We muft forgive himif his, 


ink is tinged with gall, or if his colouring is; unnatural. He 
tells us what he-did, what he fele, with fmplicity and withtruth, 
He is;amore diffufe and more elevated when. he {peaks of thofe 
he. loved,., whofe conduct he looked on without. prejudice, and 
the remembrance of whom he cherithes with gratitude, : 
, The favourites of Rouffeau gre ‘painted in the mv ft flattering 
colou:s,;.and ;when he brings, forward too inconfiderately an 
amiable woman, in a manner that prevents us for a moment from 


miftaking his. meaning, he pays; due honour to her virtuey, 


and.by.all his eloquence, endeavours to efface her indifcretions, 
which probably did not arife to.crimes. _ ‘, We were alone, fays 


he, in the grove, by moonlight, and after two hours ofthe, 


moft. tender, the moit lively converfation, fhe left the fhade and 
the arms.of her friend, as,pure and uncontaminated as fhe en- 
tered.it. . Yet let no one imagine that 1 was a3 tranquil and in- 
fenfible as. when. converfing with Manon and Terefa,. .I have 
faid that. at this time it was love; love in. all its vicl@pée and 
with allits fury. .1 will not defcribe the agitations, thi® fhiver- 
ings, the palpitations, the convullive motions, nor the faintings, 
that I conilantly felt. They may be judged of by the effect 
which the recollection alone had on me. On going near this 
fpot,. 1 thought of the delightful reception which I fhould ex- 
perience, of the kifs that waited my arrival. This kifg alone, 
this fatal kifs, which was yet difiant, ft my blood in fuch a 
tiame, that my head was giddy, my eyes dim, and my trembling 
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. knees refufed to fupport me, I was even obliged to -ftop and, 
fit down; my whole frame was 3n an inconceivable diforder 3° 
I was ready to faint. . I arrived feeble, Weak, farnuied fup-, 
porting myfelf with difficulty ; at the inftant L faw her every: 
power was reftored, and I felt only, while near her, the impor-, 
tunity of inexhauilible, but ufelefs frength,’ Such was the 
heart of Roufleau ; and in a paroxyfm ot a fever of this kind*, 
he wrote the new Eloife, a work which promifed very different: 
events from what it produced. He confeffes it with his ufval 
veracity. . We fhall traufcribe the paflage : , 


--$. Julia, at length appeared, and the fentiments of literary 
men were divided ; but in the world there was but one opinion ; 
and the women weré fo much intoxicated with the book and 
with its author, that there was fcarcely one even in the higheit, 
ranks which J night not have wee the congueft of with 
fuccefs. I have proofs of this which I will not tran{cribe, and 
which, without the neceflity of experience, will fuppost my opi- 
nion. What made the women fo partial to me was, their being 
perfuaded that | had written my bwm hiftory, and that 1 was 
mylelf the hero of my tale.’ . 

The complaints of Rouffeat againft his literary cotempora- 
ries are frequent and bitter. “He had, undoubtedly, reafon' to 
complain of Diderot and Voltaire ; but we do not {ee thar there 
ate proofs fufficiently ftrong ta fuflify his language'againt any 
othér i Rv much préjudite and too much diftruff blind. 
I n'James. He had po right certainly to reproach the 
: Mably, in his dialogues of Phocion, for having copied 
from the * Social Contraét.’ On a firhilar fubjeé it was not 
eafy to avoid fimilar ideas and expreffions ; nor is it furprifing 
that every writer had read and retained fome of thofe employed 
by an author of fuch diftinguifhed emin¢oce. Mr. Hume is 
treated with equal injuftice, Rouffeau ‘aiked nothing from 
him ; Mr. Hume was of fervice to him, or wifhed to be fo, and 
John James thought only that he difplayed too’ gréat oftenta- 
‘tion in his fervices. “Mr. Hume, fays he, was an acquaint- 
ance of three months, and it did not fuit me to be intimate with 
him. After the firft moment. of indignation;’in which I was 
not mafter of myfelf, I retired peaceably, He withed for 4 
formal rupture, it was neceflary to comply with him, Hethen 
defired an explanation, 1 confented to it.’ — 

~ The only writer of whom John James {poke with warm ad- 
qiration is the abbé de Saint Pierre; who was dead; ‘ the only 
sin fice the creation who had no other paffion but reafon.* 

e may Compare the abbé in this ‘refpect with John James, 
when he wrote his difcourfe on the progrefs of fcience. * My 
femiments, fays he, rofe with the moft jnconcéivable rapidity to 
the level of my ideas, All the leffer paffions were reprefléd by 

the enthufiafm of tryth, of liberty, and of virtue. 7 is more 
aftqnifhing that this effervefcence was fupported in my mind 





" ¥ In the tranflatign we have omitced fome triding circumftances. for 
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for three or four years to fo great a degree as was ever experi- 
enced by any perion.’ Speaking of hig Lettre fur les Spectacles, 
he fays—*‘ this was the firft of my writings in which I found the 
charms of labour, for Julia was not yet half finithed. Tillthis 
time the indiguation of virtue had held the place of Apollo: 
tendernefs and gentlenefs of foul reigned on this occafion,’— 
We, fhall next give fonie fpecimerts of his letters. 
It appears that hatred was too heavy a burthen for his heart. 
If ‘M. de Voltaire, fays he in his letters, fincerely defires a re- 
conciliation, I have my arms already open, for of all the Chrif- 
tian virtues, I fwear to you, the forgivenefs of injuries is to mé 
the eafieft, I will make no advances ; that would be cowardice; 
but depend on it I will meet his in a manner that fhall be fatis- 
fastory to hit. ‘This is a hint for your conduét if he fhould 
fpeak to you again on the fubje@t."—A little farther on, he adds, 
‘€ the evil that I fay of ‘my enemies I fpeak to them in feeret ; 
the good 1 addrefs to the public, and with alt my heart.’ 

_ We fhall conclude this article with fome extraéts from his 
tetters to the king of Pruffia. * Sire, fays he, in his higheft 
tone of pride, I have often abufed you ; f fhall probably abufe 
you again. Yet, driven from France, from Geneva, from 
Berne, I am coming to feek an afylum in your kingdom. I 
Was io fault not to have taken this ftep at firft, and this eulo- 
gium is-one of thofe of which you are worthy. Sire, I have 
not deferved any favour from you: I donot akany. But E 
thought it neceflary to declare to your majefty that I am in 
your power, and that I wifhed to be fo. You may difpofe of 
ine as you pleaie,’ | 

In another place he writes to Frederick, * Sire, you are my 
protector and my benefactor, and I have a foul formed for gra+ 
titude. Icome to acquit myfelf with you ifI can. You are 
willing togive me bread; none of your fubjeAs want it. Take 
from my eyes the {word which dazzles and which pains them : 
it has already exceeded its duty, and the fceptre is abandoned. 
The duty of kings of your ftamp is great, and you are yet far 
from the goal, but the time oreffes, and you have not a moment 
to lofe in your progrefs toit. May I fee Frederick the juft and 
the redoubtable cover his ftates with a numerous people, of 
which he may be the father, and J. J. Rooffeau, the enemy of 
kings, will then come to die at the foot of his throne.’ | 
_ We have only to add that we with to fee this fingular work 
well tranflated, but it is not the bufinefs.of a fchool-boy. Words 
muft be examined, muft be weighed, and their import well con- 
fidered before they are fet down, for the words of Rouffeau are 
ofte fingular and convey no common-meaning. We may have 
failed in our fpecimeris, but they were executed with care, and 
many apparently obvious words were only adopted after a careful 
examination and comparifon. The firft part of the Confeffions 
has been already tranflated, but executed with little care: the 

whole fhould be again undertaken, and finifhed with attention 
and-accuracy, neither haftily, erroneoufly, nor imperfettly. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
‘DIVINITY, RELIGIOU’S, &. 
The Scripture Account of the Attributes and Worfrip of God, and of 


* 


the Charaéter and Offices of $e/us Chrif. B “Hoptoz Haynes, 
Eq. Second Edition. 8vo. 55. Boards. foliston, 


HE firft edition of this work was printed in the year 17495 

but the death of the author, while the book was inthe prefs, 
retarded in fome degree the circulation of the opinions of a zeae 
lous Unitarian. - We are told by the editor that Mr..Haynes 
was for upwards of fifty-one. years,employed, in the: Minr, and 
that he boafled in the acquaintaince of fir {aac Newton, whence 
occafion is taken to add that this great. phil,fopher poffeffed the 
fame fentiments in religion as our author. As to,the perform-. 
ance, it fhows Mr. Haynes poffeffed fome,critical accuracy, but 
what merit can be. claimed by_a futile and ill executed atrempt 
to difprove what our church-eftablifment fupports, with equal 
moderation and candour ?. 


Sermons. By Pendlebury Houghton. 8v0. 53. Boards. ' Johnfon. 


This volume Mr. Houghton ufhers into the world unpro- 
tected; and we find no preface either to folicit the favour of | 
the public, or with fome tale of falfe modefty or diffidence, to 
attempt to difarm the feverity, of the criiic., The fermons are 
fixteen in number,.upon familiar fubjects. If we deny Mr. 
Houghton * fublimity of thought and correctuefs of expretfion,’ 
we may allow him. to poffefs a nervous flow. of words ; and if he 
often wields with feeble hand the weapon of argumentation, it 
is but juftice to obierve that his diction is occafionally: pathetic, 
his eloquence often inftructive, and his devotion ever awake. 


An Inquiry into the moral and political ‘Tendency of the Religion 
called Roman Catholic, 8vo. 38. Robinfons. 


Though the author appears only as the fober enquirer, 'it is 
not difficult to difcover that he is rather, an apologitt and de- 
fender of the Catholics. He examines all the moral and_ poli- 
tical objections to this fect, and replies tothem often fatisiactory : 
in England, indeed, their politics have hitherto rendered them 
the objects of fufpicion, and from this caufe every enormity has 
been fabricated to blacken their credit, and every crime really 
committed has becn imputed to them. The dawn of a brighter 
day is now, boweyer, beaming; and while no political motive 
is likely to draw them from, their fidelity as good fubjects, fuf- 
picion, we hope,. will no longer appear. Yet fimilar reafons 
which lead us to oppofe the repeal of rhe teft acts refpecting the 
Diffenters, prevent us from wifbing to introduce the Catholics 
without limitation, to offices of truft, to corporations, or to the 
bench : no other reftriétions fhould remain. Our author we 
fhiould have thought more liberal, if he had allowed fome accu- 

‘aap - 4 “ fations, 
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fations, and attributed them, as he might have done, with the 
ftrieft accuracy and propriety,'to a dark, ignorant, intolerant 
wera. & ato S hicipcy a 
The Necefity and Duty of the early-Inftrudtion af Children, inthe 
Grriftian Religion, evinced and enforced: in a Sermon preached 
in the, Parifh: Church of Great Yarmouth, on Sunday "Funecthe 
20th, 1799.3 for the Benefit of the Charity and Sunday-Schools 
By Samuel Cooper, D.D. 4to. 15. Robinfons, © 
Dr. Cooper’s chief argument is drawn from the depravity of 
human nature, which requires: amendment by gentle means und 
milder admonitions. His text tor this purpofe is drawn from 
Ephefians vi. 4. *Ourauthor dictates a-little too pofitively, and 
{peaks more often in the ftyle of command than of perfuafion: ~ 
yet his @bjeét is commendable, and itis enforced with great dig. 
nity and great juftice. . 
The Dot: ine of Chrift, the only effectual Remedy againff the Fear of 
Death; aad the Union of good Men in the future World? ix 
Tay. Sermons, preached at Cambridge, on Lord’s Day; Fune the 
27th, 1790, on occafion of the Death of the late Rev. Robert Ro-. 
 binfon. By Abrabam Rees, D. D. Fe RLS. 8v0. 18. 08 
Cadell. mee tN ae Si 
. 'Thefe two excellent Sermons are only, connedted,as they lead 
the mind to,ferious reflections on. death, and offer the bett pre- 
fervatives from the terror and difmay, which occafionally arife 
in timid minds from contemplating it, The. firft,is on John 
viii. 51. * If a,man.keep my fayings he fhall never fee death,? 
in other words, shall ¢ have no reafon.to.regard death with dif, 
quieting horror,’ or more.probably, fhall not remain under the 
dominion, of death for ever. Dr. Rees next fhows in the moft 
convincing manner, “how. the doétrine’ of: Chrift feetreg ‘this 
bleffing to all * who keep his fayings.” 4 + > SteoY sh4 
The fecond ‘difcourfe; which 4s more4tri@ly appropriated to 
the late Mr. Robinfon’s' memory, is from 1. Theflalonians ii, 
1g. * Are nor éven ye in the prefence Of-aur Lord Jefus: Chritt 
at his coming’?’: It affords the ‘beftfeuree’ of: confolation’ on 
death, by fuggeltinig’ the certainty of a future “anion in another 
world; an union not debafed by the ttrife; the contention, the 
cares, the ‘diftreffes; the* competitions of this life s'an Wnion, 
however, ‘in which ‘our former fituation atid relations in this life 
will'appear too-intoniiderable, perhaps‘ too defpicable to engage 
the attention for a moments The-lifeiof Mr. Robinfan4is fubs 
joined ; to whofe legyning and gopdnefs we have often borne a 
chearful teflimony, while we helitated on fome points, and more 
Gecidedly ‘difagreed on others. . He was, in his early youth, a 
follower of Mr. Whitfield; and for fome time pieached among 
the Methodifts, He afterwards joined the Diflenters, and con- 
tinued with them, deviating octationally from fome oftheir 
opinions, particularly-refpecting infant bapuim. His rasa 3 
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of faith at his ordination was Calviniftic, referving to himfelf 
the liberty of changing his fentiments, if on careful enquiry 
he faw reafon to do fo. | . : 


A Sermon on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. timo. 40s 
: Rivingtons, - 
A plain practical difcourfe, defigned to draw Chriftians more 
frequently, and with fewer apprehenfions, to the holy. table. 


A New Syftem of Religion. 8x0, Printed at Amfterdam. _ 

‘Fhis new fyflem, fuppofed to be publifhed at. Amfterdam, 
and which really appears exotic in the paper and printing, is not 
avery fingular one: its principal trait we fhall fubjoin in che 
author’s own words : 


.* All things in exiftence, and all modes of exiftence, have 
their oppofites. Nor can the human, or perhaps any mind, - 
form @ conception of an object without a tacit comparifon be- 
tween its oppolite. What idea of light without darknefs? of 
truth without falfhood ? of good if there were no evil? It may 
be faid, that to deny exillence to any objedt, is at the fame time 
to deny exiflence to its‘oppofite; for without its contrariety no- 
thing is known to exift. sae ie 

* Hence'to deny the eternity of matter, is to deny the eter- 
nity of the Deity. He is the fupreme oppofite of matter, of 
chaos. As the pureft of ‘fpirits he muft have had his oppofite, 
in the groffeft of matter from all eternity. } 
_ © Had not matter been co-eternal with the Deity, he mutt 
have filled all fpace with infinite purity ; ‘and it was impoflible 
that any corruptible matrer could be produced in a univerfe 
completely filled with the divine radiance.’ 


Matter, therefore, is in this fyfiem the fource of evil, and God 
‘the fource of good; yet our author fees not in this way that he 
falls,into the Manichzan fyftem, which he directly oppofes. 
Between us and God, there are, he fuppofes, many intermediate 
beings, which, compared to us, are gods. Thefe fpirits, he 
shinks, probably.‘ intermix in human affairs, producing thofe 
lar events which are by fome imputed to fortune, and by 
others to a fpecial providence.’ | | : ‘ 
_ /Fhefe are the outlines of what is new; but on thefe fubjects 
3t is improper to contend : we can only add that the old /yflem is 
goed enough fer us, and if properly believed and followed, we 
think it good enongh for the world, 


PO EF T -R Y. 


piftle to James Bofwell, Eq. occafoned by his long-expeAed, “andl 
sg se predily-ta-be-picblifbed Life of Dr. Fobnjon. ' 4to. 25. 


ham. 


- Notwithftanding the Pindaric (we mean the Petro-Pindaric) 
appearance of the title-page, this Epifile is really ferious and 
amtcnded in general as complimentary, We truft, however, 

that 
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that the fubjec is fuperior to the panegyric ; and-hope. we may 
be able to to * certe eft dea carmine digna.’ After a {peci- 
men or two of our author’s poetry, our readers will not proba- 
bly with us to give a fuller account of the Epiftle : 


‘¢ This meed to thee belongs, nor thou refufe 

The courteous off*rings of an humble Mufe; 

Her ftrains degraded by no verial view, 
The chofen fubjeét of their theme purfue, 
Lucina-like, give this epifile birth, 
To make an affidavit of thy worth ;.  sgesied 
Prompt, both thy merits and thy faults to weigh, 
Nor thefe, nor thofe, fhali claim an undue fway, 
Blame unapply’d, or general, marrs the caufe, 


Unjuft alike, asindiftinct applaufe.’. 


: The ftrains, we fufpedt, are the Epiftle, and this is the fir 
inftance of the child being metamorphofed into the midwife, or 
the Mufes making an afidavit= mult we {wear to the truthof a 
fong ?” | ; | 
| * Thy. bow, thus. doubly-ftrung*, obey this rule, ; , 
| Thou claffic lover.of Minerva’s fchool ; 3 
In conftant view a two-fold quadrant keep, ) 05% » . 
To point your bearings thro’ the tyeachesous.deep ¢: | 
No ill-judged {peed the compafs, fhould exclude, : 
Whofe magnet virtue points our latitude + 
With all thefe nautic requifites fupply’d, } 
The faw’ring gales fhall fmooth th’ oppofing tide 5 >! 
Nor will ch’ attempt the timely purpofe fail, 
When round life’s ocean you with fohnfon fail, 
Bofweil, no more thy logbook journal, which — 
- Infeéts. us all ayith apeloite itch ; “alba 
) _, ‘Thytreafur’d hoard of tales, which nicely fit 
{ | Thy genius, teeming with excurfive wit, 
No more muft they, provoking critic rage, 
Difgrace the theme of thy hiftoric page.’ 


. The two-fold quadsant, the quadrant employed to point the 
bearings, gales {moothing the oppofing ude, &¢. are metaphors, 
neither corteétly employed nor properly. fupported. :. The 
* teeming genius’ alfo is a little inconfiitent aa ‘ the hoarded 
tales.” | We sruft that our author had no national:invedive in 
view by the words marked in Italics, though it is probable thag 
he: defcended to an illiberal jeft, unlefs the rhyme was necefla- 
ty, and no other word was fofit. In general, however, he is° 
f not very nice on this fubject, as we could fhow, if it were ex- 

pedient to tranfcribe the jit of defective rhymes which have 
occurred to us, bars ode 


—— ——__—_—— enw aac 
* By wit and judgment, 





A Defence 
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A Defence of Poetry. Addreffed to Henry James Pye, Eq. Te 
which is added, a Specimen of a new Verfion of THenach. By 
i. D’ Ifraeli. 4fo. Z5e Stockdale. is . 


The lines, in the firft poem are commonly fpirited and harmo- 
nious ; but the fentiments, are fometimes trite, and fometimes 
falfe. The following lines may ferve as a proof .of what we 
affert; and a fair {pecimen of the performance itfelf, 


_£ Yet once to Virtue was the Mufe endear’d, 
Her fatire dreaded,: and-her praife rever’d. 
Pale o’er his lamp.the penfive fage has hung, 
And heroes died to be by poetsfung, . _ .. 
Pure was that fpirit, that with holy heat, 
Taught, at the touch of Fame, their hearts to beats 
‘>.> . Spotlefs the wreaths that deck’d the Mufe’s brow, 
The friend of man, and but to’ vice a foe, ‘ 
, Hear what a poet was, might be again 
~ Would our Auguftus but indulge his vein, 
Poets are plants that flourifh round a throne, 
There fhed their fweets and glitter in that fun. 
Thus to great Czefar’s care and foftering {mile 
"The world’s indebted for a Virgil’s toil. - ! 
When native Fancy warm’d the flowing thought, . 
And none in fpite of fage Minerva wrought ; t 
While modeft Tafte obferv’d her powerful flight, 
Glad .to purfue, not cavil at her height; « f 
Ere monthly, weekly, daily nonfenfe ftrove,: 
Pcems they read, and fought the Mufe’s love.’ 


The firft four lines we approve; but the compliment fo poetry, 
which follows, is ‘furély too unqualified. In, ahéient ‘times, 
as in our modern degenerated days, in the moft claffic ages of 
Greece and Rome, it often ferved as a vehicle for the ‘maf il- 
liberal fatire, and groffeft indecencies, : Did not Adgultds him- 
felf, ‘indulge his vein’ moft fhamefully in refpect to the lat- 
ter? And why are we to fuppofe that the fmiles’ ofa monarch 
are ‘neceffary to the-conftituting of ah eminent poet. © Virgil in- 
deed flourifhed in-the’fun-fhine ofa’ court; but not fo his two! 
great rivals, ¢ in diftantiages born.” Homer, we have reafon: 
to fuppofe, ‘earthed a precarious fubfiftence, and knew but lit-' 
tle oFnts f letidor. Milton defpifed; and was defpifed by it. 
When, again, we might afk, was the time that’ all were infpiry 
éd; that no’one wrote invita’ Minerva? ‘That the productions’ 
of the ‘Mafe were ahvays applauded? Wasit ‘in the golden days 
of Auguftus ? Did‘not Bavius or*Mvius exift at that time? Be: 


| 


affured,’ Mr. D’Ifraeli, ever fince poems‘ bave béen; or will be’ 
written, readers or critics, for one changes to the other as-a» 
grub.to.afly,—have decided, and-will decide on their merits or. 
their faults. The fpecimen of the intended verfion of Telema- 
chus is fmooth and eafy: but we believe few readers will pre- 
fer it to-the profaic tranflation, which is doubtlefs much more 
congenial to the original. 


Mifcellancous 
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Mifcellaneons Pieces in Verfe and Profe. By Robert Bacon. 80. 
7 ~ 1s, 6d, Dilly. 

It is pretty generally underftood that a man in the poetical 
world, however it may be in the political, muft ftand or fall by 
his owz abilities :—that the eminence of a patron can neither 
haften nor avert his fate. ~This truth, however fully eftablith- 
ed, dnd however often repeated, is received with fome difhi- 
culty, or difcredited by many of our juvenile writers, who are 
apt to judge.of the prefent ftate of literary affairs from what it 
was in the laft century. Our.authonthus begins his dedication 
to the righthon. William Wyndham, ef. 

‘ Sir, as to folicit the countenance of difinguifbed merit, i 
effential to the real interefts of inferior talents, it will not, 
therefore, appear fingular, that I have piefeoted thefe my ju- 
venile efforts to a perfon of your literary character; and that I 
have been ambitious of having them ufhered into the world un- 
der your patronage and fupport. Nor will the public, Sir, I 
am fully perfuaded, be difpofed to view this little produétion of 
mine but with 4 propitious eye, when fubmitted to their indul- 
gence through the medium of one, who, amiift an unremitted 
diligence’ in difcharging the duties of his important flation, 
which fo ‘eminently diftinguifhes his character as a member of 
the Britifh fenate, has ever fhewn the moit ardent zeal for proe 
moting the true mterefts of {cience and literature.’ 


In Dryden’s time, when, few. could read, or judge for them- 
felves, an illuftrious name prefixed, fometimes probably gave a 
kind of fanction to an indifferent petformance, and recommend- 
ed.it to the world, It was at leait, the dedicator’s intereft, as 
Dryden well knew, to make his patron think fo; and thus by 
flattering his felf-importance, increafe his own emolument. But 
thefe days are paft; and though we wiih not to difcourage the 
effervefcence of gratitude, or re{pectful addreffes to the rich or 
great, we would advife the rifing generation of authors no long- 
er to talk of influencing the public opinion of a literary per 
formance, by prefixing any particular name, like a talifman, 
to it; it will never anfwer. Mr. Bacon’s abiliiies are not of a 
very fuperior caft, neither are they contemptible. We meet 
with no paflage of any length that deferves to be felected for 
iis excellence, and as few occur that are liable to any feverity 
of reprehenfion. 


‘ 


Juvenile Poems, with Remarks on Poetry, and a Diffrtation on 
the bef? Method of punifbing and preventing Crimes. By John 
Armftrong. 2mo.. 25. 6d. fewed. Hilt, Edinburgh. 


What we faid of the former work may be applied to this tru- 
ly mifcellaneous performance, as the title {uiticiently fhows it 
to be. Yet, though the materials are fo various, the ex- 
ecution is nearly uniform. In the poetry we meet with 
as litile to centyre asto praife, This author, as well as 
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the former, is extremely young, yet their performances: ; 
little of the characterise of cheek. The profe Fro weed 
in this work fhew that he has not Jed a life of idlenefs. Hehas 
both read and thought, and bis obfervations are in general juk . 
and well expreffed. noe : y 
Epiftola Macaronica ad Fratrem,.At iis quae gofta Junt in uupero 
diffentientium conventu, Lendini babito, Prid. ide Febreizg0. - 
4fo. 1s. Johnfon. | 
Macaronic poetry (whether derived from macaroni or maca- 
roons is of little importance) derives much of its pleafantry from 
the mixture-of vernacular words, irregular confiruétions, and 
every kind of poetic licence. which can give an eafy flow to the 
verlification. The earlielt {pecimen of this verfe is by Theo- 
philus Folingius, a Benedi¢tine monk, who publifhed a work 
of this kind in 1520, under the name of Merlinus Coccaius, fol- 
lowed by another apparently older, but not really fo, in 1526, 
by a different author. It cannot with propriety be fiyled the 
Latin Hudibrattic, but it is the only form in which Latin hex- 
ameters can be-rendered humorous in fornr as well as.in mean- 
ing. In England we have had few fpecimens of this kind of 
writing, and «he principal of thefe may be found in Camden’s 
remains. .The moft noted grofe macaronic in France was Ra- 
belais, and he feems to be the firft who caught the hint from 
the Italian poets. We remember a whimfical macaronic poem 
publifhed many years fince as a compliment to the Weftminfter 
fcholars, on the reprefentation of Ignoramus; but the author 
took a wider circle, and employed in it, if we recollect accu- 
ately, Latin, Englifh, French, and Italian. ay 
The thort hiftory of macaronic poetry muft not, however, 
lead us from our prefent author, who is not only one of the 
correcteft poets of this clafs, but occafionally foars higher, into 
the regions of the epos, though only deferibing the annual din- 
ner of the delegates who met in London on the repeal of the teft- 
att. His defcriptive talents are admirable. 


_* Hi cunéii keen were; fari aut-pugnare parati 
Prifca pro caufa, Bravus Beaufoius heros 
Adfuit, et Sawbridge aufterus, et ater Adairi 
Vultus, Bourgoigni et frons pallida. Proximus illi 
Warfon grandiloquus; poft hunc argutus léffries, 
Perdignus chairman.’——— 


¢ Nec taceam Milford, Hayward; Brandhollis et illum 
Cui Saxum eft nomen; fedcuinon faxeus eft heart, 
Aut placidum Thornton, aut afperitate carentem 
Shore, aut folertem populum fufpendere nafo 
‘Toulmin, aut predictum in facro codice Payneum ! 


’ ¢ Quid referam Cleri clariflima nomina?. Reefum, 
Lindizum, Kippis, confpicillifque Toérum 
Infignem, et (woe’s me!) violenta forte coattum 

_ Belfhamum ; niveo candentem peore Difney ; - 
Et Price, humani generis totius amicum. 
_ € Non 
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* Non aderas, Prieftiey !+potior te cura tenebat 

Rure, ubi, magna, inter centum miracula rerum, 

Horflzi caput ta Rutilntia fulmina forgis ; 

Sulphuris et fatagis fubtilia grana parare, : 

Church quibus, et churchmen im ceelum upblowete poffis.’ 

As he fometimes foars higher, we fhall add a {pecimen of Hts 


more fonorous epie lines's it is the defcription of his breaking 
the thell of 2 lobfter: 


© Lobfterus tantum, loricz tegmine fretus, 
Obftirit; et renuit, nullo certamine, vinci. 
Tunc ego belligero Mavorti hoc voveo votum ¢ 
S¢ Ages, Apes! Bporonorys, prasPorey Tas yeowwauta ! 
Si mihi lobfterr thoracem findere dones 
‘ Et duras braccas—fragmenta, ut fpolia opima, - 
Hilfce tuis aris manibus fufpenfa videbis !” 
Hoc voto emiffo, et prefenti numine factus 
Couragior, fitum clinchatum et napkine tectum 
Erexi; et, quatuor repititis ictibus, hoftem 
Smafhavi!—nihil huic duriffima tegmina profunt. 
Sic pugna eft finita, et fic victoria parta cit.’ 


Mifcellaneous Poems, by Anne Franciss 12mo. 356 Beeketi 


Thefe Poems are written on a great variety of fubjed&s, and’ 


pofefs, as might be naturally concluded, different degrees of 
merit. We cannot, on the whole, fpeak highly of them; but 
the following lamentation on a dead Robin will ferve to evince 
that the author is not deflitute of feeling or poetical abilities. 














« Ah! fweeteft of the feather’d throng, _ 
That chirps, and flits the glades along, 
_ . When fummer cheers the fky : 

With ruddy breaft, and thigh of down,. 

And back, and wing of glofly brown, 
And pretty: {parkling eye— 

Who oft when brumal ftorms affail’d, 

And bluft’ring wind, and rain prevail’d 
Againft my humble fear, 

Would’ ft, thivering to my roof retire, 

And fearlefs view the fparkling fire, 
Cheer’d by the genial heat. 


At early dawn, thy quavering throat 
Pour’d forth the wild enchanting note—= 
Tn defcant {weet and {trong ; 
What time my faint returning fight 
Firft caught the trembling beams of light, 
-Roufed by the matin fong. 
Alas! poor bird, 1 mourn thy lot, 
No more thy carol from myeor. 
Shall drive the lingering gloom : 
The weeping Mafe her tribute pays, 
And in her own inferior lays, 
She confecrates thy tomb.’ 
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i DRAM -ACT ET Oe 
Iry Agains a Farce in Two Acts, as performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket. 8vo. 15+. Robinfons. 

» This.is.a pleafant farce, fullof intrigue and humour : the 
author allows. it to have: been taken in part from the Precautions 
Inutiles of Gherardi; but fo many lefler comedies of a fimilar 
Bature are the growth of our own foil, or have been tranfplant- 
ed from one where intrigue flourifhes more luxuriantly, that 
we cannot expect much novelty, and the author muft probably 
be contented with a temporary reputation, 


The Theatre: a Didattic Effay. Including an Idea of the Charac- 
_ ter of Fane Shore, as performed by a Young Lady in a private 
Play, Sc. Se. By Samuel Whyte. 8vo0. 15.» Jones,, Dublin. 


The preface to this effay contains many mifcellaneous re- 
“marks, which are ingenious and pleafing. We were particu- 
larly interefted by fome obfervations refpecting the fuppofed 
plagiarifms of refpeétable authors, and we may fhortly. mention 
that ‘ the receipt to form a beauty,’ a poem of Swift, diitin- 
guifhed with fo much refpe&t by Hawkefworth, is evidently 
taken from La Fontaine, or mdfe remotely, as our author juttly 
obferves, from the Grecian Pandora, The fong in the fixe 
teenth number of the Guardian is borrowed fromthe fame poet, 
but greatly improved in its’ Englifh drefs: the fong we fuppofe 
to be in the hands of moft of our readers—‘ On Belvidera’s 
bofom lying.? The lines of Fontaine we fhall tranfcribe ; 


‘ Soulagez mon tourment, difois-je 4 ma cruelle, 
Ma mort vous feroit perdre yn Amant fi fidelle, 
Qu’il n’en eft point de tel das l’empire amoureux. 
I] le faut done garder, me répondit la belle, 

Je vous perdrois ptutét en vous rendant heureux.’ 


What relates to the fufpected plagiarifm of Gray we fhall 
fubjoin : 

‘ Gray, it has been faid,, is indebted to an appropriation of 
the like kind, for the greateft part of his juitly admired elegy 
in a country church-yard. The writer does not advance this 
affertion invidioufly, or of his own authority; whatever the 
merit of the difcovery, it belongs to Mr. G——d,, a gentle- 
man of this city, a profeffed admirer of Gray’s, well flocked 
with poetic literature; who owes much of his reputation as a 
public fpeaker, to the happy application of it in his harangues. 
Meeting him one evening in his walks, he told the writer, that 
a few days before, in turning over fome books at Watfon the 
bookfeller’s, who then lived in Dame-ftreet, he dipped into an 
old collection of poems,.and to his great furprize, popped upon 
one in an obfolete ftyle, ‘ftom. which Grey had copied almoit 
the whole of. his elegy. Six or feven years after, in Augutt 
4787, the writer was in London, and had the gratification of 
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dining in company with Peter Pindar :in. the converfation af- 
‘er dinner, the names of feveral of our poets, witli fome inter- 
efting anecdotes concerning them were ‘introduced ; dan 4 
others he mentioned Gray, and related an ‘incident in the cou 
of his‘own reading, exa@ly parallci to Mr. Ga+’s accéunt, 
which before had not been hinted at, and was-therd firtt com- 
municated to the facetious bard; unfortunately neitherof them 
recollected the name of the-author, nor the title of the-colleétion 
in qveftion. Collufion there.could have: ber n-mone ; thefe gene 
tlemen were of different.kingdoms ; mot perfunally acquainted, 
and between them no intercourfe ever exifted, “A coincidence 
of circumitances fo extraordinary, eftablithes: the authenticity 
of the evidence beyond difpute, and leaves nor the fmalleit 
room to fuppofe a fabrication’ ©) eer ee, 

This narrative isa little too. veneral ; and we ‘ntay obferve 
- that if either gentleman had difcovered a very decided ‘phagia- 
tifm, he would not have :forgot the book in which ‘he faw’it. 
From this cireumftance, we fulpect the fimuarity confifted ra- 
ther in fome allufions, or perhaps in the general .plany which 
may have occurred to each poet. Our author is lefs txa@\in 
fuppofing the Arabjan author of the tale of Sinbad the failor 
copied from Homer. The poet andthe Arabian feem to hive 
drawn from the fame fource, the Indian legends, and from hence 
enly the fimilarity arifes. Fye2 se 

The Poem is a tribute of gratitude to the lady who petform- 
ed Jane Shore: it is didaétic, bat thé precepts are few; and of 
no great confequence, The author is an admirer of Nature and 
Garrick, in-oppofition-to the prefént more‘ laboured. and more 
artificial ftyle. The little’.poems added, are prologues, epi- 
logues, and fongs, for the pieces performed at lady Borrowes pri- 
vate theatre. In the poetical department the ‘authorfcarcely 
foars above mediocrity, ‘i “ 
MEDICAL. 
A New Difcovered Fad of a Relative Nature in the Venereal Poi- 

fon. By Selle Foot, Surgeon. Soe. 15, 6d. Becket. 


Mr. Foot has not the cleareft method of explaining his fen- 
timents, we fhall, therefore, tranfcribe his inferences and his in- 
tentions, where he is fortunately lefs embarraffed than in his ex-. 
planation, — : 


* I mean to infer from what I have advanced, that the local 
application of the infected fluid of one fubjea, fo remainjng 
upon another as that it may have the opportunity of taking et- 
fect, that it will always take effect on any part, that it will be 
from the law of poifons a neceflary confequence. And I mean 
to prove-from what I fhall fay hereafter, that the local fluid of a 
gonorrhoea or chancre of a fubjeét thus only locally infected either , 
with the one or with the other, will not, or cannot, venereally in- 
fect any other part to which it ean be applied of the fame fubje. 


i Vote LXX. Auguff, 1790. Q, _ bb 
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In other words, 1 mean: to prove that the venereal fluid, fo far 
as it refers to the fame fubjeét, and fo far as it may be fufpected 
to be capable of acting upon, and of producing either chancre 
or gonorrheea,. or both, when conveyed to another part of the 
fame fubje& in. fuch a manner that it would, if it could, produce 
them, will not ever produce them.’ ‘ e 
(For this reafor, the gonorrhoea and ehancre, he thinks, never 
occafion each other, though the matter is really the fame. This 
newly ‘ difcovered fact,’ however, we. have fome doubts of ; and 
the circumftances mentioned in. p..27.. we have found to pro- 
‘duce bad effects : even the cafe which he has recorded in p..8. 
feenis to fpeak_a different language, and the experiment in 
ip: 28. was a wanton and unjuflitiable one, —Ler us feleé a fhort 
f{pecimen of our author’s language : 

« There-cannot be: a doubt, but that they were induced to 
tmake thefe experiments folely becaufe they faw that gonorrheeal 
fluid did not produce chancre on the fame fubjef ; but in their 
‘attempt to explore the true caufe, they offered a violence to:na- 


- ure aud the common order of the cafe, by referring to another 


fubje for the proof of that which was particular to the /ame 
Subjech, which other /ubjec, in this initance, ought to have been 
totally: out of the queftion. oe 

* If that they had followed the dictates of the natural aftion 
of the poifon, if that they watched the effects, if that hey had 
traced effects up to the caufe, and if shat they had fcrupuloufly 
Informed themfelves of thofe which in common courfe of the 
natural operation of the, poifon were the moft obvious and na- 
tural Occurrences, this would have been the refult.of fuch aa 
attentive and watchful obfervation.’ © = 


‘A Freatife upox Indifgeftion, and the Hypochondriac Diftafe; and 
upon the Luflammatory and Atonic Gout; with the Methods of 
Cure: together with above fifty-fix feleied Cafes, chiefly ano- 
malous, of Dyfpepfy, -Hyfteria, Hypochondriafis, the Inflamma- 

.. tory and Atonic Gout, Vertigo, Apoplexy, Palfy, Sc. By Fames 

'< Rymer. The fifth Edition. ° 8v0. -45. Boards. Kearfley. ° 
A fifth edition of Mr. Rymer’s difcuffions, advice, and pom- 

pous difplay of the cardiac tincture. Well done Mr. Rymier ! 

Tr is'a thriving trade; and with the tincture and the bookfeller’s 

aid, we have little doubt of feeing you foon in your carriage, if 

you are not already arrived at this dignity. 


NOV EL S. 


Laura; or, Original Letters, a Sequel to the Eloifa of Ff. F- 
 Rouffeaus from the French. 2¥ols. 12m0. 6s, Lanes 
.. Since we reviewed this work in the original, we have- met 
with the tranflation, which is in general executed with ability: 
on'comparing, however, the paflages we tranfcribed, with thofe 
in the prefent volumes, we perceive fome. minute Yariations, 
7 . and 
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and fufpect that'this lady has miftaken the peculiar force of fome 
words. Laura, itis faid in one pafluge, was fitting @ fon mieticrm= 
it is tranflated’ * tambour frame,’ ‘a phrafe, fiowever, for which 
the author is indebted to the etching, prefixed to the chapter in 
the original, rather than tothe French word.- ‘Some other lit- 
the-variations occur, but we have difcovered no errot.of i im- 
portance. There are fome omiffions, particularly of thofe parts 
which in the original approach at leaft to indelicacy.. On this 
account, We attributed the franflation to a lady: we think, 

however, fhe has been too ferupulous, and we are not aware, 
that ahy thing improper occurs in the part which we have 
tranfcribed, though fome fentences of it are omitted i in the Eng- 
lith work. 


The Devil upon Tavo Sticks in England. Being a Continuation of 
_. Le Diabie Boiteux of Le Sage. 4 Vols. 12m0. 125. Walter. 


Though continuations often lofe the race, the zeft which de- 
lighted in the firft part,» yetwe think the prefent attempt a very 
re{pectable one., ‘The Devil preferves his pleafantry, and Don 
Cleofas, his eager curiofity.. J he pictures are, however, too 
often. portraits, and i inltead of fatyrizing vices, our author fre- 
quently attacks individuals. 


Charles Henly ; or, the F ugitive reforcd. 2 Vols. 120. $5 
Lane. 


__ Charles Henly will fill his place for a time on the 'fhelves, 
‘but he will foon reach the higher ranks, we mean not of fame, 
but, of the library; ranks filled by many heroés equally trifling 
and infipid, who labour through two volumes of inanity, are 
ae for a few weeks, and then difappear for ever, 


Hifory of Mifs Meridith, a Novel, By. Mrs. Pat font 2 
Pols. « L2mae Os. Hookham. 


If we ytoon have felt an inclination té be: fexere, Mrs, Par- 
fons. has taken from critigifm her fting ;.and~when we find a 
work. which js ftridtly moral, and. generally. pleafing, from an 
author } jn fimilar circumftances, we mutt commend, . We wifh 
our circulating libraries were always fo well fupplied. 


Seymour Caftle; or; the Hi ifory of Julia and Cecilia, at entere 
taining and intercfting, Novel. 2 Vols, 12me. 5s.. Symonds. 


We thought we had already ‘fink into the * éxtreme profound, 
of infipid nonfenfe: but Seymour Cattle lurked at the bottom. 
If the old motto were altered, and detur peffimo was the direc- 
tion, every critical Paris would give the appt to the author of 
this ‘ entertaining and interefling novel,’ 


Gabrielle de Vergy, an Hiftoric Tale. By the-Author of Wee 


phony: Leger; or, the Man of Shifts. 2 Vols, i2mow Ob 
Wilkins. 


This is a pleafing, well-conducted, hiftoric tale; but the fa- 
vege cataftrophe of the original was fo fuitable to the charaéter 
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of Fayel, thas.it fhould have been retained : in its prefent fate 
it is {carcely lefshorible. Our author has not fufficiently brought 
forward the pecuhar cuftoms of that time, to.give his novel the 
air of a tale of other tunes ; bur in thofe alluded to, he has been 


_ guilty. of no grofs ex material. error. 


Tales of Tntagination ant Moral and Interefting SubjeZs. 2 Valse 

~ A" Y2mos 6s.° Walter. p He ot. 
The titles of thefe tales are, the Druid, the Mandarin, the 
Highlandera, the Hottentot, the Swifs Miner, and the Vene- 
tian, ._Mrs.-Hurrel*, whofe name. is, annexed to the dedica- 
tion, tells us, that fhe received them from a friend ;,, that they. 
are defigned for the amufement of an idle hour, and that it has 
been the aim of the author to reprefent virtues as the moft per- 
manent good. In thefe refpects fhe has not mifled the reader, 
The ftori¢s are interefling, the mannefs of the differerit' Hations 
well preferved, and the moral in general unexceptionable,,’ 

7 P'? SS CEL LA NE O'U'S. 
Plan Jor a free Community upon the Coaft of Africa, under. the 
ad rotection cf Great Britain; but intirely independent of all Eu- 
 ropean Laws aud Governments. 4to» 105. 6d. No Publifher’s 

Name. - . 

“This Plan is too minute and tao refined to admit of eafy aps 
plication. The parade of fyftem and of organization was per- 
Haps never ¢arried farther thai in the work before ‘us. ‘The 
whole is vilionaty, and the authors are followers of Emanuel 
Swedenbourg, fo that they ate at leaft characteriftic and cons» 
Dr. Geddes?s General Anfwer to the. Queries, Councils, aud Critic 


* cifms,.that bave been communicated to him fince the Publication of 


his Propofals for Printing a& New Tranflation of the Bible. 410. 


, is..6ids Faulders- 


* ‘Dr. Geddeshas anfwered his critics, his advifers, and his 
querilts very: fatisfactorily, with g¢teat good humour, ‘and pro- 
priety. ' We fincerely with hiin the fuccefs which he dppéatsta 
deferve. “The firft volume’of his tranflation‘is printing, and 'té 
be delivered imthtee parts, oneabout October, anotlier.arc@hrift. 
mas;and a third about Hafter. We are forry to find his lift of 
fublesibers yetfar from complete... ow 
The Diffenter*s Plea; or, the Appeal of the Diffenters tw she Fuflice, 
- the Honours and the Religion of the Kingdom,  againfh the Teft 
> Laws; publipbed qt the Requeft of thé Committee of the. Proteflant 
Diffenters of the Midland Difiid. “By George Walker,“ Svoi 
ase. Johnfon.. Go, | , ‘nd 


+o Weare forry tofee the ftandard ‘again raifed, and the druns. 
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beating @ point of war. Mr, Walker, under the protection 6f 


the Diflentérs of tlie Midtand Diftri, examines the queftion at 
fome-length, expottulates with: much calmiefsand candour with. 
the nation at: large’ refpeting their treatment of the Diffenters, 
and endevvours to dnfwer the arguments ufed againft the requeft- 
ed repeal. Of a difcuffion of this kind it ix impoffible to givé 
any particular agéount. The whole appeal 1s candid, rational, — 
and judicious. But Mr. Walker offers no new arguments, and 
fome parts ‘of the controverfy aré o¢eafionally mifrepréfented. 
The argutients i ‘different forins have been often before us; 
and we fee'no reaton, from the natured confiderationyto change 
Our opinion. in ga | 
A Plain. and Rational Account of the Nature. and Effects of Ani- 
mal Magnetifm;: in a Séries of Letters. With Notes and an 
_ Oppendix. By the Editar. 8v00, 15 ‘Symonds; 
Our author’s irony wants a comment ;- and the ‘commentary 
oceursiin the Nates and the, Appéndix. The account is well 
written, and the cenfures on this abfurd and infamous imipofs 
ture are perféctiy juft: ' We Have already attended to the fub- 
ject fo far aa it deferved attention, and can. only difmifs the cres 
dulouws fupporters of this ridiculous fyftem with pity; the cons 
——o the interefted leaders, with the moft indigwant repre 
henfion, baits ’ 


The prattical Means of effettually exonerating the Public Burthens; 
of paving off the National Debt, and of raifing the Supplies of 
War, without new Taxes or Loans of ‘any Kind. ByG. Ed- 
wards, Efg. M.D. 4to. 73. 6d. Boards. Debrett. 
_ Of the practical Means, delineated in the prefent. volume, 
the principal part has been anticipated in the author’s.* Ag 
randifement, &c.” It confifts chiefly of a propofal of divid- 
ate the kingdom into a number of frall aittrics; in each of 
which an agericy fhould be appointed, under the contro] of a 
{uperintending board, for the regulation of the public finances. 
The poor-cets, and the road-cefs; as we formerly mentioned, are 
likewife propofed by the author to be taken under the direction of 
government. From thefe two objects of afft fiment, properly ma- 
naged, it'isindecd highly. probable, that a very important incréafe 
of revenue would refult- to the public. Dr. Edwards has dis 
gefted, in minute detail, the whole official arrangements for 
carrying the plan into. execution. He honeftly affures us: that 
he. has revolved the fubjeét upon ‘ his pillow ;’ and,: from his 
indefatigable endeavours towards promoting the public interefts, 
there.is the flrongeft reafon to atquiefce in the fincerity of the 
declarations - Y ' 


The Hiforical Pocket Library. 6 fmall Pols. 12s. Bound, Riley. 


This work contains.a compreheniive little fyftem of ufeful 
information, calculated both for the anufement and inftruction 
pf children. The firft volume is allotted to the heathen my, 
wei i I al thology, 
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thology; and comprifes the ‘hiftory of the heathen gods: and 
goddeiles, demi-gods, and other fabulous deities of the ancients. 


Phe narrative is written with concifenefs and perfpicuity, anda 


fimall, wooden engraving is prefixed to each article. 

The fecond volume is occupied with the elements of ancient 
hiftory, facred and prophane ; divided into fhort chapters, adorne 
ed with the head of the perfon whofe hiftory ig related, 

‘The third volume contains a fetch of the Roman hiftory, 
from the foundation of the city to the time of Conftantine, who 
transferred the feat of the empire from Rome to Conftantinople, 
_ «. Phe fourth volume comprehends an epitome of the hiftory of 

England, Troan the earlieft accounts to the prefent, peng A 
chronological lift of public events during the different periods 
is added ; and fhort characters are given of the various fove- 
reigns. 

The fifth volume is appropriated to geography. ‘It contains 
an account of the different nations ancient and modern, fo far as 
relates to their fituation and climate, their rifé and fall; and 
their cuftoms and manners. 


. The fixth and laft volume is devoted to natural hiftory, and _ 


treats of quadrupeds,. reptiles,. birds, infects, trees, and flowers, 
illy {trated as the others are, with engravings in wood, - This is 
not the leaft entertaining. department in.a fyftem of polite edus 
cation ; and has a tendency to infpire the mind with concep- 
tions of the.1yifdom, power, and goodnefs, of the great Creator 
ofthe univerfe. 

On the whole, we think thé work is happily calculated for 
the i improvement of children in knowledge fuitable to their 
years.—We muft not omit to mention that each of the. vo- 
luiies is adorned with a copper-plate’ emblematical of its parti- 
cular fubjeét. 


A Short State of the Proceedings in the, Houfe of Commons, in the 

‘ Lec ear 1765, on the Petition of the Duke and Duchefs of Athol, 

gaint the Bill’ For the more efetual preventing the Mifchicfs 
arifing to the Revenue and Commerce.of Great Britain. and Ire- 

_. band, from the illicit and clandefiine Trade ta and from, pbe ie of 
Man,’ 8vo. ‘15. 6d. , Wilkies. 


The: Proceedinys recited 4 in this pamphlet are briefly as fot. 
low: that on the att of January ‘1765, the chancellor of 
the exchequer prefented to the houfe of commons a bill for 
more effectually preventing the-mifthiefs arifing to tlie revenue 
and commerce of Great Britain and Ireland, from the illicit and 
clandeftine trade to and from the Ifle of Man.’ Ow the 3th 
of ‘Febryary-a pétition was prefented: tothe houfe from'the duke 
oe ducheifs of Athol, praying to be heard by their counfel 

arnt the faid bill... Oa the -19th of February, the counfel 

(i . Maddox nd Mr. Cooper, now fir Grey Cooper) were 
accohdniely heard ; and'on the 6th of March, it was refolved, 
that the fumr of’ feventy thoufand pounds fhould be ‘paid as a 
' compenfation 
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compenfation to the proprietors of the Ifle of Mam for the fur- 
render of their patrimonial jurifdictions. , oo 
’ “Thus far, according to the prefent narrative, extended the 
proceedings of the houfe of commons. An annuity of fifteen 
hundred pounds, we believe, for two lives, was granted to the fa- 
mnily of Athol, about the fame time, in addition to the above 
mentioned fum which had been voted by the houfe of commons. 
The queftion’ is, whether the whole of this pecuniary grant, 
‘however liberal it may feem, was a fufficient compenfation for 
all the rights, jurifdictions, honours, and emoluments which 
were furrendered by the family of Athol, nor voluntarily, but 
dutifully, or rather indeed were violently extorted by the par- 
liament. It is extremely difficult to eftimate objects which in 
their nature are not reducible to any dererminate ftandard of 
appreciation. But the farther they recede from the practica- 
bility of fair decifion, they feem to become in the fame propor- 
tion more valuable.” We thould, therefore, be of opinion, that 
the juftice and honour of the legiflature are concerned, in ad- 
mitting at leaft a candid revifal of the tranfaction, that if it fhall 
iT appear that the family of Athol has been too rigoroufly treated, 
they may yet receive a compenfation adequate to the important 
facrifice which they have made to the interefts of the public. 
The prefent pamphlet feems to have been publifhed with this 
view ; and there is little doubt that the fubject, though lately 
interrupted, will again be refumed at a future period. 


Political Traéts, by Sir Francis Blake, Bart. 8vos 65 Boards. 
Debrett. ae 


Thefe Tracts confift of three principal objets, exclufive of 
feveral fubofdinate enquiries, and relative details. The firf 
contains a propofal for the liquidation of the national debt; 
the means of difcharging whieh, upon this author’s plan, is 

ih that every proprietor of real eftates and ftock fhould contribute 
to the full amount of four years acome. Propofals of a fimilar 
nature have formerly been made; but, though far lefs in ex- 
tent, with as hopelefs effect as that of the prefent baronet. 

In the fecond Tract, the author enquires into the efficacy of 
a finking fund of one million per annum towards the difcharge 
of the public debt. His opinion on this fubject is entirely un- 
favourable to the fyftem adopted-.by government: but it is 
founded upon fome doubrful calculations of the probability of 
peace and war. Sir:Francis had formed his notion with refpect 
to fuch events, before the late revolution in a ‘neighbouring 

(fh) kingdom had begun to, be agitated. : 

The third Tract relates to a propofal for the abolition of 
tythes, and the reform of the church-revenue. Of fir’ Francis 
Blake’s patriotifm there is every reafon to be fatisfied ; but we 
are forry that his political plans, in general, feem teo violent 
to procure them the attention of the public, 
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 GQORRESPONDENCE, 

_ WE are obliged to Omega for his candour ; but, on referring 

to the paflage, we find it flated with fufficient clearnefs. In 

the fecond numbers, howeyer, .there is an error, which he has 
roperly pojnted out : the number of deaths is the whole num- 

ber in ten years, by inadvertently adding the 8 at the end. 

The multiplier 28} is evidently defigned to afcertain the po- 
‘pulation of France only: it will neither apply to England, nor 
- probably to London. The average of detiee in the city hofpi- 
~~ tals is one in 32, taking our author’s average numbers of each, 
for two years, as correct: yet we believe -the multiplier, in 
London colleétively, has never been carried above 32. There 
-are many reafons however, why deaths in rhe hofpirals, in this 
metropolis, cannot be confidered as proper grounds to reafop 
from, which will not, from their different conftitutions, be ap- 
plicable to foreign hofpitals; and, on the contrary, the bills 
of mortality are notorioufly incorreét. It is impoihble there- 
fore to afcertain the population of London from this fource ; 
but if we were to fix the multiplier, from every view of the fyb- 
ject that we can take, we fhould preter the number 32. From 
other fouxces 1t is improbable that the eities of London and 
Wefiminfter can contain a milliop, as our correfpondent fup- 
potes: the number appears to be.rather below gq0,000¢ 


P. L. Will fee that his favour came too late to enable us to 
attend to his requeft, which we fhould certainly have done if it 
bad been received fooner. -We faw manifeft proofs of what he- 
mentions —— . , . 
| ae Sed que non fecimus ipfi 
Vix ea noftra voco ———--— 
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WE have not yet received the work which Anonymus men- 
tions: we fhall certainly attend to it indue courfe ; but he muft 
Ahave been aware that, if his letter and the work had been be- 
fore vs, the time was too fhort to admit of fo extenfive an exa> 
mination as he has fuggefted. 

ET 
. ‘THE fix following lines, omitted by aceident, fhould be 
added after the firit quotation, in p. 32. af our Review for laft 
month : 

»  ¢ Snateh from death his dire decree! - 
What is impoflible to thee? » 

Star of my life’s foul-cheering light! 
Beam of mildnefs, foft as bright ! 
De not, like others of thy fex, 
Delight the wounded heart to vex !* 


é 





ER RAT U M. te 
In our laft Number, p. 24, line 8, for ‘¢ is, we doubt, not 
faithful,”—read, * is, we doubt not, faithful.” 
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